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We will renew the times of truth and justice, 
Condensing in a fair free commonwealth 

Not rash equaiity, but equal rights, ; 
Porportion’d like the columns of the temple, 
Giving and taking strength reciprocal, 


And making firm the whole with grace and beauty, 


So that no part could be removed without 
Infringement of the general symmetry. 
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Orginal. | the west, taking their rise in the eastern range 
and spurs of the Allegheny system of mountains. 
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Tuer accompanying Map of Pennsylvania, 
which we have the pleasure of presenting to our 
readers to-day, has been engraved expressly for 
this work, and carefully compiled from the best 
and most recent authorities: as such, we trust 
it will be acceptable to our patrons. It exhi- 
bits, at a glance, the whole of the very exten- 
sive state improvements, canals, rail-roads, &c. 
completed, in the course of prosecution, or con- 
templated; the main roads, common roads, 
county towns, and the population of each county 
of the state, together with proper marks to de- 
signate the locality of the coal regions. With 
such features, it must become intrinsically va- 
Juable for consultation, not only in Pennsylva- 
xia, but in other states, which are now in some 
measure interested in her means of transporta- 
tion, from being dependant in a degree on her 
canals and rail-roads for their means of gettin 
with their products to and from a sea-boar 
market. 

The commanding position which Pennsylva- 
nia occupies in regard to her sister states, is at 
once perceived by a glance at the map of the 
Union; intermediate between so many, she 
long enjoyed the carrying trade from the east 
to the west, till her neighbours successfully 
competed for a time, by having earlier finished 
important routes of transportation: but this she 
has now retrieved, and she stunds again on the 
proud eminence which she had partially lost;— 
that this is the case, will be partly the object of 
the following observations, explanatory of the 
map. | 
Pennsylvania, according to the best calcula- 
tions, contains 47,500 square miles, and few 
states can boast, on the whole, of equal geo- 

raphical advantages. On the east, you first 
ave the western side of the rich en of the 
Delaware river, whose branches, the Schuylkill 


and Lehigh, with many smaller ones, flow from 


As you look further westward, you have the 
great and fertile valley of the Susquehanna, 
which flows down from New York, and whose 
eat and important tributaries are the Western 
ranch, the Juniata, with many smaller rivers 
and streams. ‘The Susquehanna, with its wide- 
spread branches, drains a very large part of 
the state. The basin of the Susquehanna is a 
mountainous region, intersected with extensive 
and fertile valleys, whilst its mountains abound 
in mineral wealth. As you proceed still west- 
ward, and take your stand on the dividing ridge 
of the Alleghenies, which in Pennsylvania is 
the last but one of the entire range, you see in 
the Western part of the state, the upper end of 
the valley of the Ohio, composed of the valleys 
of the Kiskeminetas, which is formed by the 
Conemaugh, its tributaries, French creek, To- 
by’s creek, and the Monongahela, Youhiogheny, 
and the Allegheny, with the Loyalhanna. _ 
On the north, by means of the fakkés, and the 
Erie and Hudson canal, the Delaware and 
Hudson canal,and many roads, produce reaches 
the city of New York or Canada. On the east, 
they naturally seek Philadelphia, and the Dela- 
ware bay; on the south, they find by natural 
courses their way to Baltimore, which has long 
enjoyed a very large portion of the trade of cen- 
tral Pennsylvania; whilst on the west, the great 
and important outlet is the Ohio, which flows 
from Pittsburgh, bearing the natural produc- 
tions, the manufactures and the transported 


from the easi to Cincinnati, Louisville, 


t. Louis, New Orleans, and all the intermediate 
places. 

The productions of this great state, are those 
of the middle states in general—such as grain 
of all kinds, cattle, horses, sheep, &e., together 
with coal, iron, glass and lumber, which find 


markets through multifarious channels, natural 


or artificial. : 
The physical condition of Pennsylvania, ra- 
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ascending that river by a canal on its eastern 


-gines, which have been found to answer per- 


viaduct, a distance of three miles: this viaduct 
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ther than the moral state of its inhabitants, will 
from the contents of this article. 

First, of the great communication between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, which is undoubt- 
ediy the most important public improvement 
effected in America, perhaps, all things consi- 
dered,in the world. The route from the east 
or Atlantic sea-board, to the valleys of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, commences at Philadel- 
phia, where goods are loaded into cars, and tra- 
verse the Columbia rail-road to the Susquehan- 
na; bere they are received into boats, and 


bank, through Middletown, and Harrisbugh, the 
capital of the state, to the Juniata, below Dun- 
can’s island, and ascending principally on the 
northern side of that river arrive at Hollidays- 
burgh at the Allegheny... Here a rail-road is 
constructed across the mountain, and the cars 
loaded with goods are drawn up the eastern 
side, and descend by means of stationary en- 


fectly. At Johnstown, merchandise again takes 
a canal cenveyance, reaching Pittsburgh along 
the banks of the Kiskeminetas and Allegheny 
rivers. This route, perplexed and tortuous as 
it looks upon the age is the cheapest means of 
conveyance from the Atlantic to the West; 
oods are transported from Philadelphia to 
ittsburgh, for one dollar the hundred weight, 
and it is more than probable that the rate of 
freights will this year be reduced to eighty 
cents! Formerly, by wagons over turnpike 
roads, merchants had to pay from three to six 
dollars for the same. ie 
By following the marks on the map, the reader 
will readily perceive the route laid down for this 
vast undertaking. It was many years delayed 
by the difficulty of getting the members of the 
Legislature to vote the necessary appropria- 
tions—those from other sections of the state in- 
sisting upon their own counties receiving aid to 
complete local improvements of no importance 
to the main line, but which are gradually com- 
ing into play. | 
Philadelphia and Columbia Rail-road—First 
in the order of our great chain of improvements, 
must of course be enumerated the Philadelphia 
and Columbia Rail-road. It commences in 
Broad street, Philadelphia, at the intersection 
of Vine street; from this point, however, though 
it constitutes the commencement of the state 
road, various branches pass to different parts of 
the city, one to the Northern Liberties, and one 
down Broad street and thence to the Navy-yard, 
the southeast point of Philadelphia. From Vine 
and Broad streets, the line extends up the valley 
of the Schuylkill, passing Pratt’s garden, to the 


or substantial bridge, crosses the Schuylkill just 
below Peters’ Island; it is 1045 feet long, 41 
feet wide, and 30 feet above the surface of the 
water; it is built on six piers of hammer-dress- 
ed masonry, one of which is in 26 feet depth of 
water; and in addition to a double track of rail- 
way, affords ample convenience for foot passen- 
gers. Immediately succeeding the viaduct, 
comes the Schuylkill inclined plane, the length 
of which is 2805 feet, and lifting one foot in fif- 


gine of 60 horse power, with which is connected 
a fan wheel and friction lever, to aid it in pass- 
ing cars down the plane; the capacity of this 
arrangement, it appears by the report of the en- 
gineer, is such as to enable him to pass over 


1920 tons every twelve working hours. | 


The line passes from this elevation, through 
a fine country, undulating in the character of 
its surface, and requiring heavy excavations 
and embankments, through parts of Philadel- 
phia, Montgomery and Delaware counties, till 
it reaches the viaduct of Valley creek. The 
road in this section, presents yarious curva- 
tures; a flat rail 15 feet long and 2} by §, laid 
upon two continuous lines of granite sills, well 
embedded in trenches of broken stone, forms 
the superstructure. The Valley creek viaduct 
is composed of a wooden super structure or abut- 


ments and piers of rubble masonry; it is com- © 


posed of five spans, altogether, with the piers of 


592 feet; it is 18 feet wide and from 35 to 55. 


feet ahove the ground. | 
og this towering structure, the traveller 
catches the first glimpse of the great Chester 
valley, well known as one of the most fertile 
regions of the Union. At the distance of 21 
miles from Philadelphia, the road is intersected 
by a branch road leading to WestcHesTER— 
the cost of which was about $85,000 for a single 
track. At 30 miles, a little to the south of Down- 
ingtown, it crosses to the East Brandywine, by 
a viaduct 465 feet long and 25 feet high, on a 
construction similar to that of Valley creek. 
Some distance further, the line crosses the 
West Brandywine, by a viaduct 835 feet long. 
Still ascending the main valley of Chester, the 
line reaches the summit, which divides it from 
that of Lancaster. This spot is known as the 
deep gap cut through Mine hill, and it is be- 
lieved that for its size there is not another in- 
stance of similar difficulties having been over- 


come. “he slips and springs were so numerous, 


as to absorb every thing thrown into them, and 
the difficulty was overcome by heavy piling and 
substantial platforms. Thence descending the 
Lancaster valley, the road crosses the Pequa 
and Mill creek by substantial viaducts; thence 
following the general features of the country, it 
reaches the immense bridge over the Conesto- 
ga river, the whole length of which is 1412 feet. 
It now enters Lancaster, and passing through a 
beautiful level country, crosses the little Cones- 
toga, and soon reaches the summit of the Co- 
lumbia inclined plane, where a view is obtained 
of the broad and noble Susquehanna, covered 
with arks and boats bearing the varied products 
of the north and west, and spanned by its new 
and magnificent bridge a mile and a quarter 
long. The Columbia plane is 1800 feet long, 
with a rise of 1 in 20—the engine is of 40 horse 
power. From the plane, the line passes through 
Columbia to the basin of the eastern division of 
the Pennsylvania canal. Distance, 81} miles. 
An entire single tract on this whole route 1s 
now finished, and most of the distance is finish- 
ed with a double track. The cost of the whole 
Jine, when completed for locomotive power, in- 
cluding the cost of the steam engines will be 
$3,595,509 98, or about $43,851 per mile. 


teen. Atthe head of the plane is a steam en-. 


Entering the Pennsylvania canal at Colum- 
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bia, the route follows the course of the Susque- 
hanna to the mouth of the Juniata, (see map) 
and up the Juniata to Hollidaysburg, at the 
eastern base of the Allegheny mountain, a dis- 
tance of 171 miles 246 perches. 7 
Allegheny Portage Rail-road.—At the termi- 
nation of the castern division of the main route, 
which has now passed up the rugged ravine of 
the Juniata to Hollidaysburg, the road crosses 
the Allegheny mountain at the Blair’s gap sum- 
mit by the portage rail-road, which from the 
highest point descends the valley of the moun- 


tain branch of the Conemaugh, and terminates | Lo 


at Johnstown, where it intersects the western di- 


_ vision of the canal, being a total distance of 


36.69 miles, overcoming in ascent and descent 
an aggregate of 2570 feet, 1398 of which is on 
the eastern, and 1172 on the western side of the 
mountain. Thedesign was originally entertain- 
ed of connecting the main Pittsburgh route, by 
continuing the canals by means of numerous 
locks and dams as far. as possible on both sides, 
and then to tunnel through the mountain sum- 


mit, a distance of four miles! Fortunately, 


however, this extravagant idea was abandoned, 
and surveys for the rail-road commenced as 
early as 1828, were continued year after year by 
various engineers, till the final appointment of 
Sylvester Welch, under whom its present loca- 
tion was made, and its construction' brought to 
a successful termination. The structures on 
this vast undertaking, exceed in their size, beau- 
ty and utility, any thing of the kind in America. 
he ascent and deseent have been overcome 
by ten inclined planes, lifting variously from 
150 to 307 feet, and varying in inclination from 
4 oe 8 min. 48 sec. up to 5 deg. 51 min. 9 sec. 

There is also on this line of road, a tunnel of 
870 feet long and 20 feet high, through the sta- 
bend of the Conemaugh, arched fur 160 feet 

rom eachend. All the viaducts and bridges 
have been built of the most substantial mortared 
masonry, the character of which is in perfect 
keeping with the mountain pass. The princi- 
pal viaduct on the line, is that over the Horse. 
Shoe bend ; it is a single semi-circular arch of 
SO fee’ span, and a total height of structure 
above the surface of the water of 85 feet, and 
costing $54,562. The Ebensburg and Moun- 
tain branch viaducts, 40 feet span each, may 
also be named as among the principal struc- 
tures; the whole number of culverts laid in 
mortar, is sixty-eight! ‘The plan of road struc- 
ture, 1s one of the greatest strength and stabili- 
ty, answering to the importance of the line; it 
consists of the Clarence rail, weighing 41 pounds 
to the yard; the chains of which are placed on 
stone blocks of 3 cubic feet each. The total 
cost of this gigantic road, will exceed a million 
and a half! : 

In October, 1834, this portage was actually 
the means of connecting the waters of eastern 
Pennsylvania with those of the Mississippi, and 
as the circumstance is peculiarly. interesting, 
we here place iton record. A mannamed Jesse 
Chrisman, from Lackawanna, a tributary of the 
North branch of the Susquehanna, loaded his 
boat with his wife, children, beds and family ac- 
commodations, with pigeons and other live stock, 
and started for Ulinois! At Hollidaysburgh, 


where he expected to sell his boat, it was sug- 
gested that the whole concern could be safe y 
hoisted over the mountain, and set afloat again 
in the canal. This was actually done without 
disturbing the family arrangements of cooking, 
sleeping, and so forth. They rested a night on 
the top of the mountain, like Noah’s ark on Ar- 
rarat, and descended’ next morning into the 
valley of the Mississippi, and sailed for St. 
Louis!! This novel feat may lead to important 
results; boats may leave Philadelphia via the 
Union Canal, and go to New Orleans or St. 
| 

Western Division.—Again taking the canal 
at Johnstown, at the foot of the portage, the 
route is along the Kiskeminetas at the western 
base of the Allegheny, down that stream and 
the Allegheny river to Pittsburgh, a distance of 
105 miles, making a distance from Philadelphia 
to this point of shipment to all the western 
states of more than 394 miles! This is now the 


great high road between the eastern and west-— 


ern states, already having worked a complete 
revolution in the system of transportation, and 
driven from the turnpike roads the old and long 
standing convoys of Conestoga wagons. 


From Pittsburgh and its vicinity two other 


canals of great importance are projected or in 
progress. First:— 

he Pitsburgh and Erie Canal, to intersect 
the western division at the mouth of the Kiske- 


minetas and continue along through Venango,. 


Crawford and Erie counties (see map) to lake 
Erie, to be supplied at the Conneaut. Summit 
with water from French creek by a feeder, the 
length of which is 19 miles, commencing at the 
flourishing town of Meadville. 

The Beaver Division commences at the town 
of Beaver, 30 miles below Pittsburgh on the 
Ohio river, and ascends the valley of the Big 


Beaver river and Shenango creek, till its termi- | 


nation in Mercer county, a total distance of 30 
miles and 240 perches. This will be open in the 
spring of 1835, and will ultimately extend into 

hio, bringing her rich products to our doors. 
It cost about $16.650 per mile, part of the dis- 
tance being slack water. 


The North Branch Canal commences at the . 


mouth of the Juniata, up the Susquehanna to its 
forks at Northumberland, thence up the North 
branch toa point, two miles below Wilkesbarre, 
in the very heart of the Bituminous coal fields. 
Distance 96 miles, 295 perches. it is contem- 
plated to extend this at some future day to the 
north Jine of the state, when a communication 
may take place with the Erie canal by rail-road 
and canal lines. | 

West Branch Canal,commencing =t Northum- 
berland, and ascending to Dunnstown to another 
region of bituminous coal, distance 66 miles and 
1738 perches. 

foughiogeny Canal. Another important ca- 
nalis proposed, to commence at Pittsburgh and 
7 gg the Youghiogeny to the foot of Laurel 

ill. 

We have now enumerated the western canals 
and among the state improvements it only re- 
mains to mention— 

The Delaware Division. This commences at 


: Bristol on the Delaware, and extends to Easton; 
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length 59 miles 240 perches. The first object | 
in constructing this canal, was to accommodate 
the coal trade of the Lehigh, which it now effec- 
tually does; but an important matter connected 
with it, hereafter, when it is extended, as it must 
be, will be the trade of the upper part of the 
Delaware river running through a rich country 


- capatle of supplying us for a very long period 


with lumber and produce. : 

Among the Canals authorized, and now in pro- 
eress, at the expense of the State, and likely to 
be navigable in 1835, should also be named the 
following : 

From two miles below Wilkesbarre, up the 
North Branch of the Susquehanna, to the mouth 
of the Lackawanna, distance 12 miles, 316 
perches. This will extend tothe centre of Brad- 
ford county, and be an important portion of our 
improvements. ‘T'o this will be added, in time, 
branches wherever they are practicable; bring- 
ing the produce of most of our counties, to the 
common centre of all, the warehouses of Phila- 
delphia. 
e shall now enumerate the many Canals 
and Rail-roads, constructed in Pennsylvania by 

COoRPORATIONS. 

First in our list, and starting from Philadel- 
phia, must be mentioned 

The Schuylkill Navigation, from Port Carbon, 
on the Schuylkill, to Philadelphia, length 108 
miles ; and calculated not only to accommodate, 
as a main artery for the coal business, the vast 
trade of that region, but to connect with 

The Union Canal; beginning on the Schuy]l- 
kill, opposite the great town of Reading, and 
crossing to the Susquehanna at Middletown; 
length <9) miles, 88 perches. ‘This is an impor- 
tant work, which has struggled through all sorts 
of difficulties, incident to its being a ptoneer in 
internal improvement; and the nature of the 
country, supplying at first but an imperfect 
quantity of water. It is now in good condition, 
and calculated to accommodate avast amount 
of local and distant trade. It is intersected by a 

Branch Canal,and Feeder ; belonging to the 
same company, 22 miles in length, with a rail- 
road of 4 miles, to the Pine Grove coal mines. 

The Lehigh Canal, intersecting the Delaware 
Division of the Pennsylvania Canal at Easton, 
and ascending the Lehigh to Mauch Chunk, dis- 
tance 46 miles: this is a very important outlet 
for the Lehigh cval and Jumber, and will be spo- 
ken of more at large, in that portion of our de- 
scription relating to the Pennsylvania Coal fields. 

he Hudson and Delaware Cunal,a part of 
which isin our State, from Honesdale, on the 
eo to the mouth of that stream, 20 
miles. 
The Danville and Pottsville Rail-road. This 
important line of communication, was partially 
opened for business, on the 24th of Sept. 1834; 
the portion then completed, embraces’ about 
a third, as toexpense and labour of the whole 
work, and surrnounts all the great obstacles. It 
commences at the Western end of the Moun- 
Carbon rail-road; which unites it with the 
Schuylkill Navigation, reaching the summit of 
the first great impedim-nt, the huge Broad Mount 
tain, by easy gradations, and by one steam en- 
gine and four self-acting plancs, and through a 


kill and West Branch, to Lake 


tunnel of elegant workmanship, exactly 800 feet 
in length. To show the science of the engineer 
employed on this great tunnel, it may be stated 
that, though it was excavated from both ends, 
not a joint is perceptible at the meeting of the 
work. The cost of the tunnel alone, was about 
$22,000. The passage of the planes is accom- 
plished without delay or hazard; the descending 
cars drawing up the ascending; and when they 
are not sufficiently numerous or weighty, for the 
object, loaded wagons are hitched on: the rope 
to which both the ascending and descending 
cars are attached, is an endless one, revolving 
round pivot wheels at the top and bottom. This 
division of the road is already very useful; the 
Western division, extending by a cuntinuous de- 
scent, from the Shamokin coal field, to the basin 


is rapidly advancing to completion; and within 


to be fit for travel; when the immense trade and 
roduce of the Susquehanna Valleys, reaching 
ar into the fertile portions of New York; and 
comprehending a population of a million of in- 
habitants, will be attracted to this near and di- 
rect route to the city of Philadelphia. 

This rail-road company have also a lateral 
short road, connecting it with the Girard coal 
mines through another tunnel: this will ulti- 
mately be extended, forming a communication 
between the Mahanoy and Shenandoah valleys. 
The company have a lease for mining, from the 
city of Philadelphia, and will pursue the busi- 
ness, for a time, to increase their tolls. 

There is now no doubt of the complete success 
of this great communication from Philadelphia 
to the centre of Pennsylvania. Steam-boats 
have been built to run on the upper waters of 
the Susquehanna, penetrating tothe very heart 
of New York : in addition, there will be to swell 
the trade of this road, the iron, and bituminous 
coal of the West Branch, the farms and timber 
of both, and the travelling, which will be im- 
mense. It is destined toform a link ina great 
chain of road,from Philadel Schuyl- 

rie, and we 
are not sure that very much of the Western 
transportation trade, will not ascend the Schuy!- 
kill, traverse the Danville road,and discharge 
the goods for the valley of the Mississippi, into 
the State improvements at Sunbury: it will be 
a matter of competition between this route, and 
the Columbia rail-road, which time and experi- 
ence must finally settle: at all events it is ex- 
tremely important to have these two outlets; for 
should one be, by any unforeseen accident, out of 
order for a short period, the other can be used.* 

The Lycoming and Tioga Rail-road,also con- 
nects us with the State of New York, and we 
have, in this enterprize, a most truly important 
result in embryo: itis one of the feelers put out, 
destined toeffect great results. 

Conestoga Navgation ; an improvement of 
Conestoga creek, by locks and dams, from its 
mouth up to the city of Lancaster; a distance of 
14 miles. This was constructed before the Co- 
lurbia rail-road was located, and it may be noted 


* Another route to the West, is open through the 


Union Canal: spoken of in another place. 


of the Pennsylvania Canal, at Sunbury, 20 miles, | 


the year 1836 the whole route may be expected | 
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as the only failure of an improvement inthe state 
of recent date. Goods actually came from Lan- 
caster to Philadelphia by water, down this ca- 
nal, and the Susquehanna, and thence through 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal; but it was 
found tedious, and the construction of a rail-road 
has superseded its necessity. 

The Codorus Navigation ; an improvement of 
Codorus creelx, up tothe borough of York; length 
about 10 miles. 3 

Total of canals, now in use, over 850 miles!!! 
The system adopted by the State, commenced 
in 1826, only 8 yeurs since: it will embrace when 
completed entire :— 

1. A great line of communication from Phila- 
delphia, passing through- Lancaster, Columbia, 
Middletown, Harrisburgh, Lewistown, Hunting- 
don, Hollidaysburgh, Johnstown, Blairsville, 
Pittsburgh, Beaver, New Castle, and Meadville, 
to the borough of Erie,on Lake Erie: the whole 
distance, 481 miles; of which 118 miles are by 
rail-road, 20 miles by the Ohio river, and 343 by 
canal. This passes through the great iron re- 
gion of the Juniata, the salt and bituminous coal 
of the Conemaugh, Kiskeminetas, and Allegha- 
ny, and a country abounding in all the richest 
products of nature. : 

2. A great line from Philadelphia to the junc- 
tion of the Tioga, with the North Branch of the 
Susquehanna, on the boundary of New York; 
where a communication is now forming with the 
Erie canal, by way of Chenango point. This 
line diverges from the former, at the mouth of 
the Juniata, and passes Liverpool, Selin’s Grove, 
Northumberland, Danville, Berwick, 
Wilkesbarre, Pittston, Towanda, Athens, anda 
number of other important points. It passes 
through the Wyoming coal region, and opens a 
rich agricultural country to market. Whole 
distance 324 miles ; of which 81 milesare by rail- 
road, and 234 by Canal—common to the great 
western route,81 miles of rail-road, and 43 of 
canal. 

3. The West Branch canal, from the mouth of 
Bald Eagle, to the forks, at Northumberland ; 
where it unites with the line last mentioned. It 
opens sore of the richest land in the State; the 
valuable tron of Bald Eagle valley, and the in- 
exhaustible bedsof bituminous coal on the “est 
Branch, and its tributaries. These artic.es will 
have their choice of markets between Philadel- 
phia and the interior of New York: or if it is ad- 
visable, may descend in their old channel to Bal- 
timore, and even Norfolk. 

4. The improvement of French creek, and the 
Delaware canal; to say nothing of the corpora- 
b pact all tributary and important to the grand 

esign. 

As further tributary to this great system, we 
should here enumerate; though they are not, of 
course, in our Map, as improvements originating 
or constructed at the expense of Pennsylvanmi- 
ans: the 

Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, 

The Peach Town Rail-road, 

The Delaware & Raritan Canal, 

The Camden & Amboy Rail-road, 

The Morris Canal, 

The Philipsburg Rail-road, 
The Germantown & Norristown Rail-road, &c. 

| 


and we hope to add, ere long, 2 connection be- 
— the great western route and the Ohio ca- 
nal. 

We have not enumerated here, the rail-road 
to bring coal down from the mines, to the Lehigh 
canal, nor the various private roads for transport- 
ing the anthracite in Schuylkill county, from the 
various veins to the landings. They constitute, 
however, very important links, and exhibit an 
amount of individual enterprise, truly praisewor- 
thy and astonishing. Some interesting facts on 
will be found under the head of “Coal 

elds.” 

One great and important improvement, to ren- 
der our expenditures complete, remains to be 
executed; viz: by improving the channel of the 
Ohio river, and employing steam-boats for tow- 
ng canal boats between Pittsburgh and Beavers 
The canals of Pennsylvania will be unobstruct- 
ed by ice from. nine to ten months in the year, 
and the Ohio river is at all times open during 
canal navigation. In ordinary seasons, steam- 
boats of 80 to 100 tons, are not prevented by lew 
water more than from three to four months, from 
visiting Pittsburgh. But in very dry years, west 
of the mountains, there is about five months that 


| such steam-boats cannot run on the upper part 


of the Ohio river: it is believed, by well inform- 
ed persons, that $60,000 expended in erecting 
brush wing dams in the Ohio, and clearing out 
bars at the ripples, would secure uninterrupted 
navigation for canal boats, and no other improve- 
ment is necessary. Itis also worthy of remark, 
that the boat channels, through almost all the 
ripples, between Pittsburgh and Beaver, is near 
the north shore of the river; and hence the for- 
mation of a towing path along the river bank, 
has been suggested. The great interests involv- 
ed in the improvements already made, and in the 
contemplated extension of the Pennsylvania ca- 
nal to Lake Erie, will, within a short period, re- 
quire this link inthe north western chain of com- 
munication to be completed. 

One thousand tons of freight per week, were 
received during part of the last autumn, to be 
forwarded, but was detained sometime for arise 
of water: punctuality is the life of business : this 
-equires certainty in the means by which en- 
gagements may be fulfilled. Therefore, in a 
contest for the rich trade of the West, we should 
avoid all risks or delays, that may arise from 
either floods or low water, by having continuous 
canals from the Allegheny mountains to Lake 
Erie, and to the Ohio river, below its principal 
obstructions: and hence the extension of a ca- 
nal to Big Beaver, will become necessary. - 

An act has been passed by the Ohio Legisla- 
ture, eniitled, An act to incorporate the 
sylvania and Ohio Canal Company :” this was 
in 1827, and ten years was allowed, or otherwise 
the charter will be forfeited. It will be seen ata 
glance, that a union of the Ohio and Pennsylva- 
nia canals, as contemplated, will be highly bene- 
ficial to both states. A cross cut canal from 
Akron on the Ohio canal, along the valley of the 
Mahoning, to the Pennsylvania canal, would 
open a direct, safe, cheap and expeditious chan- 
nel for the citizens of Ohio, tosend their agricul- 
tural productions to a market on the seaboard, 
and enable them, in return, to receive merchan- 
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dize from the east. It would open an extensive | 
outlet for the salt, iron, marble, &c. of this state, 
and greatly increase the trade and manufactures 
of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh ; give activity to 
trade, employment to capital, and business to 
merchants, traders and boatmen; and conse- 
quently it would stimulate and promote the great 
and primary interests of agriculture. It would 
also add greatly to the streams of revenue pour- 
ing into the coffers of the commonwealth, which 
they so much need. | ) 

Should the Western division be extended to 
Big Beaver, and the Beaver division be continu- 
ed to the Ohio line, every ton of goods passing 
through the cross cut canal, bound to or from 
Philadelphia, would be carried 454 miles on our 
state improvements, and pay from $7,50to $12.00 
toll into the state treasury. Hence, a company 
starting two boats from each end of the line daily, 
each one carrying only 25 tons, would pay $1,000 
tolls per day, or from $200,000 to $250,000 dur- 
ing the season of navigation every year. 
~The importance of the Erie route it is not 
necessary to dwell on; the people are awake to 
the subject. In 1828, about 450 tons was the 
aggregate burden of all the vessels of every de- 
scription navigating the lakes; but their aggre- 
gate burden at this time is unquestionably 18,000 
tons, including more than 20 steam-boats, many 
of which are of the largest class, and all have 
constant and comp employment. In 1829 
the amount of merchandize sent westwardly 
from Buffalo, was 7150 tons, but the estimated 
amount of the present season is three times 
wreater. Atleast 60,000 emigrants have passed 
from Buffalo up the lakes each of the two past 
seasons; and this tide of hardy enterprising 
citizens will continue to flow on until the present 
outlets from the lakes can no longer vent their 
surplus products. From the rapidity with which 
the “ Great West” is settling, this trade, large 
as itis at present, must increase ten-fold very 
soon from the rapidly rising Michigan territory 
alone. Even a moiety of its present amount se- 
cured to Pennsylvania, and her commercial 

cities would justify the necessary éxpenditure 
of extending the canal to the Bay of Presque 
Isle, where the unrivalled harbor of Erie is easy 
of access at almost all times, which is not the 
case with the other parts of the lake communi- 
cating with the rival canals. 

Dismissing this subject to the consideration of 
a patriotic legislature, we have only to remark 
that by the completion of our main route, the 
whole course of trade in many articles has 
been changed. The citizens of Louisville and 
Cincinnati are already greatly alarmed; they 
formerly enjoyed the business of depot agents, 
bringing all heavy freight from New Orleans up 
the river; it now descends from Pitisburgh. 
‘Many of the heavy articles of merchandize 
which were formerly shipped from Philadelphia 
to the western states, by the way of New Or- 
leans, are now forwarded by our canals and 
rail-roads, and many articles, such as wines, 
cofiee, liquors, queensware, fish, &c. which for 
some years have been purchased by the western 
merchants in New Orleans, are now bought in 

Philadelphia. On the opening of the canal, car- 


we now see goods 


$3,50; it immediately fellto half that sum, and 
ing in great quantities from 
New York and Baltimore through Pennsylvania 

to be delivered in Louisville in 15 days instead o 

40 or 50 by the sea route. In return freight we 
are receiving cotton, tobacco, hemp, pork, flour, 
whiskey, iron, &c. &c. These are glorious re- 
sults in which Pennsylvanians, however they la- 
ment the debt of twenty millions of dollars in- 
curred in bringing it about, may well exult. 
Her prospects for the future are bright; so bright 
that we might he accused of pang pene if we 
attempted to follow them out in all their amplifi- 
cations. The first boat from Philadelphia to 
Columbia, via the Union and Pennsylvania 
canals, dates its passage so lately as April, 1833; 
the rail-road communication is more thana year 


with merchandize and passengers; the latter 
take our rail-road for the west in greater num- 
bers than could have been anticipated, and new 
stages have to be constantly added. 
The statement we have entered into includes 
all the works undertaken by the state and by 
corporations; it is, wetrust, sufficiently lucid to 
show that the Pennsylvania erm of internal 
improvement is simple in itself, and that almost 
every ge is not only necessary to the perfec- 
tion of the whole, but is successful as soon as 
finished. By an examination of the map it will 
sre that every important section of the state 
which it was practicable to reach has been 
brought into communication with Philadelphia. 
The counties on the southern border, whose 
waters run into the Potomac and Monongahela, 
are alone excluded by the operation of natural 
causes. But Adams, Franklin, Bedford, and 
other counties are too fruitful and important 
long to remain without canalsor rail-roads ; they 
have heretofore sought a market in Baltimore, 
which scems in fact to be their natural port, but 
as soon as all the great works now so costly are 
in the full tide of successful experiment, we 
have no doubt of seeing a rail-road from Cham- 
bersburg, or a point even further west, under- 
taken, to join that at Columbia. | 
Philadelphia has already three artificial com- 
munications with the valley of the Susquehanna 
—if we include the Frenchtown rail-road, there 
are four; a fifth will be the Danville and Potts- 
ville rail-road; a sixth is practicable and will 
undoubtedly be executed; we allude to a com- 
munication from the head of the Lehigh canal, 
to the north branch, either at Berwick or at 
Witkesbarre. Fifty miles of canal, or 35 of 
rail-road effect this object. The effect of these 
multiphed communications it needs no prophet 
| to foretell; they cannot fail to promote the great- 
ness and prosperity of Philadelphia, any more 
than to develope the whole resources of the rich 
interior while they conduct the trade to the best 
market. It will be observed that many of the 
channels formed have direct reference to the 
| coal fields, and it is a beautiful part of the sys- 
tem that while accommodating this great source 
of wealth to the state, thesarne modes of con- 
veyance are applied to the transportation of 
goods to and from the valley of the Mississippi. 
lthas been remarked, that three canals, each 


riage to Pittsburgh from here, by waggons was 


passing through a very extensive and productive 


later; those routes are however already crowded © 
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country are poured into one common trunk be- 
tween Middletown and the mouth of the Juniata, 
and it has been argued that if all these canals 
doa poo business, the common trunk must be 
overloaded; but by the successive drains to 
which we have alluded, a choice of conveyance 
to Philadelphia is afforded, suited to the pe- 
culiarity of every description of merchandize. 
These routes afford the best possible means of 
inter-communication between different sections 
of the state and other states, and for the inter- 
change of commodities produced by one and 
wanted by another. Having now exhausted our 
space for topics of this nature we must turn our 
attention to the subject of the coal field forma- 
tions, and explaining the most interesting mat- 
ters connected with it in a manner suited to its 
importance, with a few other miscellaneous ob- 
servations we shall be compelled to close this at 
best imperfect sketch with the remark that a 
whole Gagetteer would be required to contain 
the matter we should desire to insert respecting 
** the key stone state.” 


THE COAL FIELDS. 


The coal trade, so recently and suddenly 
started into existence, now constitutes one of 
the main branches of our domestic industry, 
and an important portion of the commerce of the 
state and Union. It has given a new stimulus 
to individual as well as national enterprise, af. 
fording active and generally profitable occupa- 
tion for numerous classes, producing a spirit of 
improvement, interspersing the country with 
rail-roads and canals, which are eminently use- 
ful for other purposes than transporting coal, 
and serve to connect the distant parts of the 
state together. It has, too, opened a new field 
for the investment of capital, the expenditure of 
labour, and the pursuit of all the purposes of 
civilization and society. Its benefits are be- 
coming universally diffused, and this great state 


is destined to reap its profits, and feel its ener- 


getic effects for centuries ; coal being so essen- 
ual to our comfort, and the fuel for manufacto- 
ries, its consumption must go on imcreasing in a 
compound ratio. It now exerts an influence 
upon every other branch of commerce, and af- 
fords the means of rearing and permanently 
supporting among us, all the mechanic arts and 
handicraft of the old world; it must soon, if it has 
not already, become the staple product of Penn- 
sylvania. | 

The anthracite coal seems to exist in three 
distinct fields: the first, or Mauch Chunk and 
Schuylkill and Lykens’ valley; the second, or 
Beaver meadow, Shamokin and Mahanoy ; 
the third, or Lackawana and Wyoming coal 
fields, all bearing a striking similitude in geo- 
graphical position, extent of area, and geologi- 
cal character. 

The first, supposing its boundaries are ascer- 
tained, is about sixty-five miles in length, ave- 
raging about five miles in width, and is enclosed 
or bounded by a continuous mountain, forming 
a sort of trough or basin. This boundary, (the 
Broad mountain on the north, and Sharp moun- 
tain on the sourh,) is cut down in various places 
by different streams which afford outlets for the 
coal, and favourable scites for rail-roads and 


canals. The Lehigh Navigation Company, with 
a boldness of — and magnificence of enter- 
prise, alike worthy of the cause as charac- 
teristic of the energy of the projectors, ascended 
the mountain to its greatest altitudes, and then 
entered the basin by rail-road, diverting the 
coal from its natural marked channel to the wa- 
ters of the Delaware. With slight exceptions 


in the whole of this region. 


sary here to give a description; it may be well, 
however, to remark, that experiments are now 
making to mine below the water level, by sink- 
ing shafts to a considerable depth. 

his is done rather as a matter of experiment, 
for the = of ascertaining the relative ex- 
pense of the two methods, for whatever may be 
the increase of the demand for fuel, the beds 
above water level, will not, it is believed, be ex- 
hausted during the lives of the present genera- 
tion—with the present demand, not for very 
many generations. A very interesting detail of 
facts might be given respecting the first coal 
brought to market. It appears that in 1814, 
twenty-four tons were taken down the Lehigh 
and Delaware by the Hon. Charles Miner, which 


Shoemaker, in 1822, loaded nine wagons with 
coal at the Schuylkill mines, and hauled it to 
Philadelphia, a distance of 106 miles. Two 


the remaining seven loads were given away, 
and he had some difficulty in finding persons 
willing to take it! At this time the aggregate 
amount of coal mined in alli the anthracite dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania is nearly siz hundred 
thousand tons, its value being about three mii- 
lions of dollars per annum! 

A very interesting question occurs in the his- 
tory of the coal trade of Pennsylvania, as to the 
benefits and disadvantages which have accrued 
from incorporations—it 1s one which we do not 
propose to discuss; those tnterested, will find it 
ably treated in various pamphlets and reports 
from committees of our legislature. Our present 
business is to condense the information respect- 
ing the coal trade, to a rag 2 in which it may be 
accessible. The Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company, was incorporated with mining privi- 
leges—the Schuylkill Company without, present- 
ing very different features; the one dependin 
on their own resources for mining—the other 
leaving it entirely to individual enterprise. 
During the year 1833, the Lehigh Company 
sent to market one hundred and twenty-three 
thousand tons of coal; of this great quantity, 
forty-four thousand one hundred and sixty-eight 
tons were shipped coastwise, and the company 
is eminently prosperous. 

- The cost of the Schuylkill navigation, is stat- 


} ed to have been two millions nine hundred and 
sixty-six thousand four hundred and eighty — 


dollars. 

Tolls were first taken in 1818, amounting only 
to two hundred and thirty-three dollars; in 
1824, it had scarcely doubled; but, in 1825, at 
which period may be dated the commencement 
of the coal trade on the Schuylkill, the tolls in- 


creased to fifteen thousand seven hundred and 


there is little difference in the quality of the coal 


Of the usual mode of mining, it is not neces- 


cost him here fourteen dollars per ton. Col. 


loads were sold at the cost of transportation, and - 
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seventy-five dollars, nine thousand seven hun- 
dred of which was for coal. The Schuylkill 
coal region now began to attract attention; in- 
dividuals of capital and enterprise became resi- 
dents, rail roads were constructed diverging in 
all directions to the mines—laborers and me- 
chanics of all kinds, and from all nations throng- 
ed to the coal region, and found ready and con- 
stant employment. A new era seemed to have 
dawned in the mountains; the wilderness was 
subdued by active and resolute adventurers 
who pierced the thousand hills containing the 
_ treasure; such was the activity of the trade and 
the demand for fuel that in 1833, only eight years 
from the commencement of the trade, the tolls 
actually amounted to three hundred and twenty- 
five thousand four hundred and sixty-eight dol- 
lars!! Of this sum two hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand dollars were derived from coal 
alone, and the return freights to supply the 
coal region constituted a considerable portion 
of the balance. Towns grew up at every land- 
ing, and it is now estimated that four millions of 
dollars have been invested in lands in the first 
coal disttict, which in 1814, could all have been 
purchased for a few hogsheads of sugar ! 
Associations of various kinds were formed to 
work the mines; joint-stock companies with 
charters from other states also purchased lands, 
which to evade the statutes of mortmain, declar- 
ed to be in force in Pennsylvania, were held in 
virtue of deeds of trust. Two of these compa- 
nies, the Delaware, condueted on admirable 
_ principles, and the North America, were incor- 
porated for the term of five years, and an act 
were at. the same time, escheating the lands 
held by com — under charters by other states, 
without the license of Pennsylvania. These for- 
eign companies have now either ceased to exist, 
or operate in the capacity of individuals. 
Capital having thus been introduced, impor- 
tant public improvements resulted, and the 
- country has flourished beyond example; happy 
- would it have been if the wild spirit of specula- 
tion had not been now introduced. A fictitious 
value was placed on coal lands, and the writer 
once saw a calculation which went to prove an 
acre of coal land worth a million of dollars! 
Purchases were made at a venture, without 
knowing whether coal existed or not, and for a 
few weeks speculators were dissatisfied if they 
had not made on paper, their twenty thousand 
dollars a dey. | 
This state of things could not last; some mo- 
ney was realised, while others who thought 
themselves as rich as Girard, were reduced to 
beggary ; and the business has now settled down 
to one of moderate profits proportioned to the 
excellence of the veins and the skill and econo- 
my employed. So long as the wealth, the enter- 
prise, the intelligence and the patriotism of our 
citizens cannot be concentrated in the few, but 
are equally divided among the many, this source 
of emolument must remain a common heritage 
of all, constituting a large portion of the present 
wealth of our state, and her principal wealth in 
after ages. New mines are constantly deve- 
loped as the Consumption increases; competi- 
tion is the life of business, and will ultimate- 
ly produce a uniformity of prices, and a safe 


guarantee for the investment of capital, and the 
expenditure of labour. We have seen that the 
Lehigh Company alone sent to market in 1833, 
123,000 tons ; the Schuylkill mines during the 
same period, sent in round numbers 255,000 tons. 
The borough of Pottsville contains at present 
a population of about four thousand souls, and 
upwards of five hundred dwelling houses. It 1s 
valued at one million of dollars. Port Carbon, 
alsoa a of considerable importance, is valu- 
ed at three hundred thousand dollars, and does 
a coal business nearly equal to Pottsville ; other 
towns and settlements, exclusive of huts and 
cabins occupied by miners and labourers may 
be estimated at a million and a half, making the 
total valuation of towns in the first district three 
millions of dollars; the canals and rail roads 
constructed for the accommodation of the trade, 
including the whole Lehigh and Schuylkill dis- 
tricts, have cost more than seven millions of dol- 
lars; the wagons, boats, horses and lands are 
valued at five millions! Here then is a total of 
Sifteen millions engaged directly in this impor- 
tant and increasing business; there are 377 miles 
of railroad and canals constructed, of which 280 
miles were made by individuls and companies 
not having mining privileges, at an expense of 
$5,255,187 61; and 97 miles by incorporated com- 
panies, having mining privileges at an expense 
of $1,954,418 46, and the Delaware division of 
the Pennsylvania canal, also for the accommo- 
dation of the coal trade principally, was made 
at great expense by the state. 
he advantage and disadvantage of particular 
localities in regard to the facility of getting the 
coal at the different districts to market, is an 
important subject. This leads to a statement of 
the prospects of the Danville and Pottsville Rail 
Road, and to the circumstances of the Lehigh 
coal monopoly as contrasted with the untram- 
meled trade of the Schuylkill region, where pri- 
vate capital and enterprise are free to exercise 
the bent of inclination. This possesses very 
great interest,and involves some circumstances 
respecting which the public generally have had 
as yet no specific information. We allude to 
the fact that the Lehigh Company are willing to 
surrender to the state their canal improvements, 
and thus throw open to competition the Beaver 
meadow coal field to pass its produce at the 
same rates of tolls through the locks constructed 
by them. We shall come to this subject imme- 
diately, but first let us give a statement of the pro- 
spects of the Danville road. When finished it 
will pass through tivo of the important coal fields 
and the most difficult part of it, including the 
tunnel and the inclined planes is now completed, 
and is ready for the transportation of coal. From 
Girardyille this road will run in a westerly di- 
rection, and intersect the basin of the Pennsyl- 
vania canal at Sunbury, thus affording another 
and most important avenue for tonnage to that 
canal, and meeting it at a point opposite the 
west branch of the Susquehanna. It will there- 
fore be used not only tor the transportation of 
coal from the mines on either end, but as a 
ques thoroughfare for the merchandise, pro- 
uce, general trafic of the country, and the 
agricultural supplies of the vast and rapidly in- 


creasing population of these two mining districts. 
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This road not being yet completed. there has | 


been very little coal taken from the district 
through which it penetrates, excepting small 
quantities to prove its quality. The beds are 
very rich however, and in one case an unbroken 
body has been found without any admixture, of 
jifty feet in thickness above the water level. | 


The Beaver Meadow Company have authori- 
ty to construct a rail road from their mines to 
the Lehigh and down the river to the Delaware 
division uf the Pennsylvania Canal. It might 
however, depend upon the will of the Lebigh 
company. and perhaps upon the course of policy 
which the legislature adopts in reference to the 
subject generally, whether it shall become ne- 
cessary to prosecute this road; and whether if 
made, such negotiation between the state and 
Navigation Company may not afterward be en- 
tered into as will accommodate the trade of the 
second coal district, and the increasing trade of 
the upper country. thus rendering it in a mea- 
sure useless and an unnecessary expense; our 
own opinion is decidedly that it will be a folly 
to complete this road—that if. made it would 
compel the Lehigh Company to admit that it 
could compete with them, and that it is the in- 
terest of both companies to negotiate amicably. 
The Beaver Meadow company can be accom- 
modated cheaper, via the Lehigh canal, and the 
Lehigh had better make fair terms or get noth- 
ing. Both companies have to compete with the 
Schuylkill—she is not a rival to despise, and a 
house divided against itself will never warm its 
neighbours! 


The river Lehigh is the natural route to mar- 


_ket of several of he northern counties, and was 


declared a public highway as early as 1771, but 
passed byact into the hands of the present com- 
pany in 1818, in a state of nature, and that grant 
was subsequently confirmed to them and their 
successors in 1822, by an act of incorporation. 
This act was an important one, and however 
viewed now, there is little doubt it was then re- 
garded as an inducement, scarcely commensu- 
rate with the magnitude and hazard of the en- 
terprise; so great was the difficulty of the navi- 
gation before, that it is a fact that the Mauch 
Chunk coal mines, now so valuable, were leased 
hy the company for a period of twenty years for 
only the payment of the rent of one ear of Indian 
corn annually! The Lehigh Company first made 
a mere descending navigation by artificial fresh- 
ets, atan expense of $155,420. Subsequently the 

reseut navigation, admitted to be the best in the 

. States, was constructed at an expense of 
$1,546,094. The different rail roads and other 
improvements made by the company of the 
mines, &c. cost the sum of $323,580 27. Whole 
original cost of the improvements $2,196,191 14. 
It is now argued that they have laid exorbitant 
tolls for the purpose of excluding the owners of 
coal land above them, but this is not thought to 
be such an abuse and n.isuse of their charter as 
would justify the legislature in resuming the 
grant. So long as the company keep within the 
provisions of the law, and do not assess a higher 
toll than the law permits them to receive, they 
may impose it either for prohibition, or for the 
purpose of remunerating the stockholders for 


their large expenditure. If it be decided hy the 
proper tribunal, that the state exceeded its pow- 
ers in its grant, it would be obliged to remune- 
rate them for any loss which they might sustain, 
on proof that the charter was null and void. The 
company then having in no wise violated their 
charter, the issue is, not between them and the 
people, but between the people and the legisla- 
ture, and it is important to ascertain whether 
the navigation as now permanently constructed, 
may not be turned to still greater advantage, 
and by subserving the views of the many, instead 
of those of the few, become productive of greater 
good, and whether instead of retarding, it may 


ing the whole face of the northern territory of 
the state—of converting the wilderness and bar- 
ren mountains into usefulness and value, and of 
augmenting and strengthening the resources of 
this great city. 

A strong contrast exists between the Schuyl- 
kill navigation and the improvements at Potts- 
ville, and those on the Lehigh, where the country 
is under a padlock, with the key kept in Phila- 
delphia. When the padlock was granted in the 
shape of a charter to the Lehigh company, the 
bargain to the company was a hard one; the 
consideration now should be to purchase the 
improvements, and put the country on an equali- 
ty with Schuylkill county; if the people on the 
Lehigh have been subjected to inconvenience, 
it has been done according to law; no com- 
plaints are known to exist except in the trans- 

rtation of coal, and on that article their tolls 

ave been reduced for 1834, from one dollar and 
three cents, to seventy-three cents a ton for 
forty-six miles, and the company are now pro- 
secuting more liberal schemes, by opening the 
trade partially to others. An argument may be 
formed, however, in favour of purchasing back 
their privileges by reverting to the fact that the 
Lehigh board is changed annually, and they 
may at any time reverse their grants, so long as 
they hold the power. The equal rights of citi- 
zens demand this purchase, and the state ought 


expressed a willingness to sell their canal, re- 
serving their mining privileges. It is to be re- 

retted this was not acted on a year ago; the 

eaver Meadow Rail Road has since been com- 
menced. Those acquainted with the local situa- 
tion of the eastern end of the first coal field, and 
the lands owned by the company will be satisfied 
that although individuals might be competent to 
the task, yet no individual in his private capa- 
city would be willing at this day, to undertake 
the transportation of coal over the mountains to 
the Lehigh. As a coal company therefore they 
may be safely allowed to remain. By the pur- 
chase, the state would again be put in possession 
of the valley of the Lehigh, and by uniting the 
Lehigh navigation with the Delaware canal, a 
free and permanent communication would be 
opened from the three great anthracite coal 
fields of Pennsylvania to the sea board. This is 
a sufficient inducement; but it is not all; a com- 
munication will thus be opened, through which 
will pass the various and valuable productions 
of the Wyoming valley, of the North branch 


of the Susquehanna, of the Genessee river, 


not become the means of enriching and improv- 


to make it, particularly as the company have. 
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and the Jakes; and the people inhabiting a large | 
portion of our great rival be placed several 
mules nearer Philadelphia than their own city, 
New York. The population on the North 
Branch and its branches, exceeds 300,000 souls. 


A canal, it is ascertained by actual examina- 
- tion, may be made from Berwick, on the north 
branch of the Susquehannah to the Lehigh, and 
a rail road from Wilkesbarre to the mouth of 
Wright’s creek, a distance of 14 miles only, is 
practicable, and would no doubt be placed un- 
der immediate contract. Other rail roads would 
soon be seen to intersect the canal, and pour 
their treasures into market, while a new and 
great population would spring up where now 
reigns the desert and howling wilderness; the 
state improvements would be benefited enor- 
mously. The Delaware division of the Pennsyl- 
vania canal, from Easton ‘to Bristol 60 miles, 
cost the state one million four hundred and 
thirty odd thousand dollars. By uniting the Le- 
high and Delaware canals, a great share of the 
trade would be secured to these; in a few years 
the coal alone would pay the interest of the 
whole sum investedin both. In 1832 the Lehigh 
company paid the state in tolls on the Dela- 
ware canal $17,646 71, and in 1833, $31,941 68. 

The third, or Wyoming and Lackawana coal 
field, is situated wholly in Luzerne county, and 
constitutes about one-fifth of its territory. The 
coal beds of this region vary from one foot to 
thirty fect in thickness, and are generally more 
accessible than those of the other fields, being 
exposed in innumerable places bydeep ravines, 
abrupt precipices, and small streams, and in 
some places forming the bottom of the rivers 
Sucjuehanna and Lackawanna. The Pennsy!- 
Vania canal passes through them at several 
points, aud at others the coal may be precipi- 
tated from the mines, by means only of a chute 
or slide of boards directly into the canal boats. 
_ The distance from Wilkesbarre, the heart of 
this coal region, by the Pennsylvania Canal to 
Port Deposit, the head of tide on the Susquehan- 
na, is 199 miles, and from Wilkesbarre to Phi- 
ladelphia by the Lehigh Canal, is only 165 miles. 
‘The coal is not generally thought to be so free 
cf igmtion, but when ignited the heat is intense 


and its duration greater. ) | 


This coal region is remarkable for being also 
one of the most productive and excellent agri- 
cultural districts in Pennsylvania. The same 
acre of land may furnish employment for both 
the agriculturist and the miner; for while the 
former is occupied on the surface, the latter, 
like the antipodes of another region, may be ac- 
tively engaged 1n the interior in bringing forth 
the long hidden treasures of the earth. The 
Pennsylvania canal designed in part as an out- 
let for the coal of Wyoming, was commenced 
and is now nearly completed to the mouth of the 
Lackawana, passing a distance of about 25 
miles through this coal range. It should be still 
further extended, and doubtless will be hereaf- 
ter. If it should be prosecuted to the New York 
line, it would intersect the improvements of that 


state, and afford an avenue for our coal, to a 
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prosecuted as early as possible. To show how 
much the coal is esteemed in the state of New 
York,iron works at the south end of Chautauque 
Lake, are now supplied with Lackawana and 
Mauch Chunk coal, which is transported from 
the city of New York to Albany, 160 miles ; from 
Albany to Buffalo 300 miles, and from thence 
hauled in wagons to Jamestown 70 miles, and 
within seven miles of the state line. If we add 
the distance from Mauch Chunk to N. York 151 
miles, we have a total distance of 631 miles from 
the mines to the place of consumption. This 
fact demonstrates as well the utility of canal 
transportation, as the value of the minerz]. We 
shall not press this point now, however; the sub- 
ject is before an intelligent community, and 
when the state shall have finished her main 
routes of communication, the time will have 
come, to attend to the veins which must supply 
the great arteries. It is estimated that there 
already exists in the western part of New York, 
a market for at least one hundred thousand tons 
ofcoal yearly; this would soon be. doubled and 
frebled as in other places 
It only remains for us to notice in connexion 
with the third coal field the very important im-_ 
rovements commenced by Maurice and John 
urts. They obtained in 1823 and 1825, acts of 
incorporation, and succeeded in forming the De 
laware and Hudson canal company, who under- 
took and completed the Herculean enterprise of 
constructing a rail road and canal from the coal 
beds of the Lackawana, near the eastern termi- 
nation of the field to the North river. The 
country was then a dense wilderness ; Carbon- 
dale contains now a population of 2,500 souls !— 
They have constructed a rail road from the 
Lackawana to the Lackawaxen, a distance of 
16 miles, overcoming almost insurmountable 
mountains, by means of eight inclined planes.— 
From the termination of the rail road at Hones- 
dale, a place containing 1500 inbabitants, a ca- 


dout on the North river, 94 miles above the city 
of New York; whole length of canal and rail 
road 123 miles. This work was completed. in 
1829 at an expense of $2,305,992 53. During 
1833, about five millions of feet of lumber were 
conveyed upon the rail road from Carbondale 
to the Lackawaxen and Delaware to be rafted 
to market. The coal mined in this part of the 
district and sent to market by the river and ca- 
nal and used for home consumption is estimated 
at. - - - - 30,000 tons 

By Delaware and Hudson Com’y. 111,777 do 

Home consumption, - - 20,000 do 


Total, 161,777 


The value of property employed in this trade 
is estimated at $862,500,in addition to which we 
notice 900 vessels loaded at Rondout in 1833. 


There is estimated te be 624,000 acres of coal 
deposits in all our coal fields, and the value of 
this immense district including its agricultural 
price is estimated by those who possess the best 
means of knowing, to be no less than twelve 


most extensive and rapidly increasing market. 


This work ought not to be delayed for a day, but 


lions four hundred and eighty thousand dollars!! 
The improvements and property connected with 


nal is continued to the Delaware and from > 
thence through the state of New York te Ron- | 
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and consequent upon the coal trade in this state 
in the three great coal fields, are estimated at 
nineteen millions and a half! If we add to these 
the value of the store houses, wharves, landings, 
&c. at all the places where it is transported for 
sale, we shall have an amount equal to the en- 
tire capital of the Bank of the United States, or 
$35,000,000, if not more. 

The whole amount of coal, mined, and sent to 
market, in 1833, was 592, 210 tons. 

Nature, in the disposition of her bounties, 
seems to have bestowed upon Pennsylvania 
more than a due proportion of the treasures of 
the mineral kingdom. Great and valuable as 
are her anthracite deposites, and rich and abun- 
dant as are her mines of iron ore,and other ma- 
terials, her bituminous coal region is still more 
extensive and inexhaustible. Several counties 


an area of about twenty-one thousand square 
miles, or thirteen malltons four hundred and forty 
thousand acres. This invaluable article, is found 
to possess all the properties of the best bitumi- 
nous coal; producing the finest coke, as well as 


communication with this region, small, but in- 
creasing quantities, have found their way to 
Philadelphia. It is destined to be of equal im- 
portance to the trade of our city with the an- 
thracite. It is mined to a greater or less extent 
in all its localities: near Pittsburgh, at the rate 
of one and two cents the bushel,and is thus 


also derives a revenue from her coal, from Cin- 
cinnati, and even New Orleans! That its 


es abundance and cheapness, have given 
irth tothe vast manufacturing establishments 
of the West, there can be no doubt. The great 
salt works of our state, are also great consumers 
of coal: they use yearly, five million and ten 
bushels! The bituminous coal region must be- 
come toa much greater extent than it now is, 
the seat of the manufactures of Pennsylvania. 
The coke is now in extensive use by iron manu- 
facturers. 

For some of the interesting particulars above 
stated, we are indebted to the able report made 
to Oe Legislature, by the late Samuel J. Pack- 
er, SQ. 

When we reflect upon the date of the settle- 
ment of Pennsylvania, and compare it with the 
tardy strides made by the South American Re- 
publics, itis truly gratifying to witness her pre- 
sent condition and future prospects. Every day 
produces some new fact interesting to her de- 
velopements. With Philadelphia to the east 
and Pittsburgh to the west, and with intelligent 
citizens every where, abundance of capital, a 
good soil, vast resources in mineral wealth her 
march under ordinary circumstances must be 
onward. 

Western Pennsylvania is such an important 
section of the state that we may be excused for 
dwelling on it fora moment, to the exclusion of 
further remarks on the eastern part which 1s 
more generally familiar tothe reader. Asa ge- 
neral remark, it may be said that western 
Pennsylvania is broken and hilly. Somerset, 
parts of Fayette, Westmoreland, Cambria, In- 


— 


mountainous, interspersed with rich valleys from 
1,000 to 1500 feet above the level of the ocean, and 
their ridge from 500 to 1000 feet higher. Wash- 
ington, part of Fayette, Westmoreland, and 
Allegheny counties, are remarkable for their 
lofty, insulated, and fertile hills, with narrow 
and exuberant bottom lands intervening. The 
scenery is extremely beautiful and picturesque. 
The counties which lie northward of Pittsburgh. 
although broken, are not generally covered 
with such high hills as those just mentioned, and 
have more level bottom lands along the water 
courses. On French creek and many other of 
the confluents of the Allegheny river, there are 
extensive bottoms covered with beech, birch 
sugar-maple, intermixed with the Waymouth 
pine and hemlock spruce, supplying the vast 
amounts of lumber sent down the Ohio and even 
to New Orleans. 


The soil of the southern counties is generall 
good, except some portions of Greene, whic 
are called glade jands. Washington, Fayette, 
Westmoreland, Allegheny and parts of the 


other counties produce abundantly corn, wheat: 


rye, barley, oats, flax and the potatoe, and sheep 
are extensively pastured, | in Wash- 
ington county. The counties which lay towards 
Lake Erie have a thinner and colder soil than 
those towards Virginia, and are all well adapted 
to grazing. 30,000,000 of feet of lumber annual- 
ly descend the Allegheny, to the common centre 
of the rivers, Pittsburgh. These counties sup- 
ply yearly vast droves of live stock, which are 
driven by the three excellent turnpike roads 
which connect the west with the east; viz: The 
National road which passes from Wheeling to 
Cumberland, through the southern portion of 
this region; the Southern Pennsylvania road, 
and the northern road from Pittsburgh, through 
Ebensburgh, Huntingdon, &c. to Philadelphia, 
uniting with the Southern Pennsylvania road at 
Harrisburgh. 


During the months of October, November and 
December, March, April, May and June, the 
Ohio is navigable for steam-boats up to Pitts- 
burgh, and its confluents for flat and keel boats, 


which convey the productions of this region to a 


market in the southern part of the valley. Dur- 
ing January and February itis frequently inter- 
rupted with ice, and in July, August and Sep- 
tember, by the want of sufficient depth uf water 
in those streams, the remedy for which in the 
Ohio, we have already pointed out. Steam-boats 
during the fall and spring, run up to Browns- 
ville on the Monongahela, a town of considera- 
ble importance. The other rivers of Western 
Pennsylvania are not yet navigated to any great 
extent by steam-boats. 


The natural advantages of this region, the ge- 
neral productiveness of its collie there is 
scarcely any part which cannot be cultivated 
with advantage, even the knobs of the hills—its 
facilities for intercourse, natural and artificial ; 
and the salubrity of its climate, will render it a 


very populous country. The farmerof Western — 
Pennsylvania has New Orleans, New York. 


Philadelphia and Baltimore, with the places in- 
termediate, as markets to which he can send the 


diana, Jefferson and McKean counties are# products of his labour. The horrors and damgers 
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of the Indian wars were long known in portions 
of this region. 

Washington, Brownsville, Canonsburgh, U- 
niontown, Greensburgh, Beaver, Meadville, 
Erie, &c. are growing and important towns, 
several of them the seats of justice of their re- 
spective counties. Along the Monongahela, 
there are several places, such as Elizabethtown, 
Williamsport, Bridgeport, where steam-boats 
are built, as well as in Beaver and its vicinity, 
and at Shaus’stown, 12 miles below Pittsburgh 
to which latter place they are taken to be finished 


and to receive their engines. There isa vast 


number of villages and towns in Western Penn- 
sylvania, and many of them beautiful, with an 
intelligent and pleasant society ; our limits, how- 
however, prevent us, unhappily, from even 
naming them. 

The most important pace is the city of Pitts- 
burgh, which is properly denominated the * Bir- 
mingham of the West.” It is 300 miles from 
Philadelphia, 120 south of Lake Erie, and 1,00€ 
by land, but 2,029 by water, above New Orleans, 
at the junction of the Monongahela, and Alle- 
gheny, forming the Ohio. The city stands upon 
a level, alluvial bottom of quite limited extent, 


surrounded by hills. It was founded in 1765; a 


fort, part of which remains, had been built five 

ears before by Gen. Stanwix, and was called 
ort Pitt. The city has a triangular form, and is 
rapidly extending even up the sides of the hills, 
Birmingham and Allegheny-town connected by 
bridges to Pittsburgh — considered part of 
the place, and above Allegheny-town about a 
mile, is the town of Manchester. The great 
quantities of coal in all the hills around, with 
vicinity to iron, combined with the fine situation 
of the city for commercial enterprise, have 
made it a vast assemblage of manufacturing es- 
tablishments, which are constantly rolling up 
immense volumes of smoke, darkening tne very 
heavens, and discoloring every object, even the 
houses and the clothes of the inhabitants. The 
hills around intercept the passage of currents of 
wind, so that the soot of the furnaces: falls in 
little flakes all around. The inhabitants become 
accustomed to the annoyance, and do not admit 


to strangers its inconveniences. 


An enumeration of the various manufactories 
&c. of this great place would ape hi too much 
of our space; we have obtained the following 
particulars from an intelligent friend, which, 
abridged, stands thus :— 


There are in Pittsburgh, sixteen foundries and 
engine factories, of the largest denomination, 
besides numerous other establishments of less 
magnitude. 

here are at least nine rolling mills, cutting 
two tons of nails, and rolling 8 tons of iron per 
day, on the average, and employing from 70 to 90 
hands each. ; 

There are six cotton factories with an aggre- 

te of 20,000. spindles, 116 power looms, and 

70 hands. | 


Six extensive white lead factories. 

Five extensive breweries ,besides smaller ones. 
Six steam saw mills. | 

Four steam grist mills. 

Ten extensive glass works. 
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Upwards of one hundred steam engines in 
full operation. i 

There are, moreover, innumerable establish- 
ments for the manufacture of ploughs, timber 
wheels, screws of all kinds, saddle trees, ma- 
chine cards, bells, brass work of every descrip- 
on, locks, &c. &c. all manufactured extensively 
for exportation, and supplying toa vast extent 
the wants and the comforts of the numerous in- 
habitants of the valley of the Mississippi. 
_ There is much moral power and intelligence 
in this city as well as much wealth—many men 
of talents in the professions of manufacturers, 
merchants, lawyers, physicians and divines, 
some of whom are well and advantageously 
known abroad. 

Thereis at Pittsburgh an Arsenal, the West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania, the Western 
Penitentiary, the Theological Seminary, a fine 
museum, besides banks, bridges, churches, ho- 
tels, and huge buildings for factories sufficient 
to filla guide book. The city is admirably sup- 
plied with water from the Allegheny river, 
raised by a steam engine of 84 horse power, 
which will elevate 1,500,000 gallons in 24 hours. 
The place is a great thoroughfare for travellers, 
and though the last few years have witnessed an 
increase of inhabitants truly gratifying, Pitts- 
burgh may be said to be yet in its infancy; the 
influence of our public improvements, with the 
vast annual increase of demand for manufac- 
tures will have an effect on her prosperity, that 
few can properly appreciate. 
| Toa stranger, one of the most imposing sights 
presented in America, is presented when stand- 
ing on the bank of the Monongahela above the 
point, and taking a survey of the steam-boats as 
they depart on their long voyages down the Ohio, 
or arrive upon ther return; the latter marchin 
up heavily loaded, overcoming the resistance o 
the current, and discharging at intervals their 
steam, occasioning a startling roar, re-echoed 
in quick succession from the neighbouring hills. 
In the busy season, several boats arrive and de- 
part daily, creating activity 

The morals of the people of West Pennsy]l- 
vania are generally good; intemperance is ra- 
pidly diminishing; religious feelings were early 
disseminated in this fine region, and have great 
influence on the public mind. Schools are im- 
proving, and Sunday schools, with libraries, are 

ecoming general; colleges are numerous, and 
afford a good education at a moderate price to 
the gif ted sons of the humblest inhabitant. 

W ith these few observations, which we should 
gladly have extended, we may conclude the ac- 
count of West Pennsylvania, with the assertion, 
that few parts of the union are more favored by 
nature, few possess greater enterprise or intel- 
ligence, or offer stronger inducements to emi- 
abn to settle in its salubrious and fertile 

undaries. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


differs somewhat from the portion west of the 
mountains, in being generally more level, and 
consequently better suppled with navi aw 
ea 


streams: these will be noticed under the 
of rivers. : 


« The aspect of this part of Pennsylvania, pre- 
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sents a series of fine farms, under an excellent 
system of tillage, diversified by thriving towns 
and villages, mills, manufactories, and in fact 
every thing that can bind civilized man to the 
soil. The several counties would require too 
much of our space to describe them individually, 
and our space is already so occupied as tomake 
it impossible. 

Harrisburg is the seat of Legislation: it is 
on the left bank of the Susquehanna ; a substan- 
tial and handsome bridge, connecting it with the 
west bank. The State-house is a Conspicuous 
object, and a handsome structure; the vicinity 
is marked by a rich and variegated landscape 
rarely exceeded. | 


Lancaster, in the county of the same name, 1s 
also an important inland city, compactly built, 
and increasing in wealth and population. Much 
wealth is concentrated here, and it is the centre 
of one of the richest agricultural districts in the 
Union. | 

Philadelphia (with Pittsburgh,) completes the 
list of cities proper in the state, and is the second 
in point of population in the country ; in point of 
wealth, the most important, and we may reason- 
ably indulge the hope, that now, when the great 
internal routes of the state are completed, she 
will again rise to the station she has only lately 
lost, that of the first in every particular. 


Philadelphia is remarkable for the number of 
its public uildings. de charitable institutions, 


_ its literature, science and arts; institutions for 


education, insurance companies, fire companies, 
its water works, the finest in the world,its mar- 
kets, banks, theatres, public squares and gar- 
dens, prisons, asylums, but above ail, for the esti- 
mable character of its citizeus and merchants. 
As a place of residence, it is preferred by the 
rich of all sections, more particularly the south- 
eners. Todescribe it fully, would require a large 
volume of itself; we can only say, that it 1s now 
again about to receive an impetus from the ef- 
fects of the canals and rail-roads we have de- 
scribed above, and that great as has been her 
increase within the past ten years, the three 
next ensuing will accomplish more. 


Reading, Easton, Sunbury, Northumberland, 
Wilkesbarre, Williamsport, York, Gettysburg, 
Carlisle, Chambersburgh, Huntingdon, Bedford, 
Lebanon, Allentown, Pottsville, Lewistown, 
Bethlehem, &c. &c. would all require a descrip- 
tion,in any account of the state other than a 
physical one. Many of these are important 
places, with an industrious and reading popula- 
tion ; possessed of good schools, public libraries, 
and ul the means of comfort and happiness. 


Marble, of the finest kinds, abounds in East- 
ern Pennsylvania, where many public and even 
private buildings are constructed of this beauti- 
fulmaterial. Iron and coal too,we have already 
seen, are not wanting to this fertile region. 


RIVERS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Having now gone over most of the ground de- 
signed to be travelled in this outline, it remains 


to notice more particularly than we have hither- 
to done, the important feature of the rivers and 
roads of the state. 


It is drained by the Delaware, Susquehanna, 


Ohio, Potomac, and Genessee rivers, and the 
extreme N. W. angle of Lake Erie. The rivers 
conform in their courses to those of the moun- 
tains; this is strisxingly obvious in the Delaware 
and Susquehanna. 


The Delaware rises by two branches in the 


Western spurs of the Catsbergs,in two streams ; 
the Cookquago to the north-west, and Popach- 
ton to the south-east ; flowing from their sources 
south-west, about fifty miles, draining Dela- 
ware county, New York. The united streams 
maintain a south-east course, fifty miles, to the 
mouth of the Neversink, in the northern extrem- 
ity of New Jersey. Here the Delaware touches 


| the north-west foot of the Kittatinny chain, along 


which itturns to the south-west, thirty-five miles, 
to the mouth of Broadhead’s creek, from Pike 
and Northampton counties. Winding to the 
south, just below, it breaks through the Kitta- 
tinny, and enters the fine valley between that 
chain and the Blue Ridge. At the north-west 
base of the latter, near Easton, the river again 
conquers the mountain pass, and five miles low- 
er down, another through the south-east moun- 
tain, when it again assumes a south-east course 
through the Kittatinny mountain, about thirty- 
five miles. At Trenton it passes the primitive 
ledge, and méets the tide. Passing along or 
near the primitive rock, it receives, just below 
Philadelphia, the Schuylkill, from the north- 
west. Forming its last great bend five or six 
miles below New-castle, the noble bay of Dela- 
ware opens into the Atlantic ocean in a south- 
east direction. Thus we have seen the waters 
of this great river in four states: New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

The entire length of the Delaware is, by its 
devious courses from the Catsbergs tothe ocean, 
310 miles, not quite half, being tide-water: no 
cataracts interrupt its course, and it is destined 
when canalled tothe State of New York, to ex- 


ercise a powerful influence on the future pros- © 


perity of Philadelphia. Like the Susquehanna 
and Potomac, the Delaware receives nearly all 
its large tributary streams from the West. Of 
these, only two, the Lehigh and Schuylkill are 
of considerable magnitude. 

These two rivers, however, from the position 
of their valleys as channels of intercommunica- 
tion, and from the mineral treasures found along 
their mountain sources, have, as we have seen, 
become important tributaries. 

The Lehigh rises bY various mountain branch- 
es, in Northampton, Pike, Wayne, and Luzerne 
counties: these unite below the town of Stod- 
dartsville, and passing Mauch Chunk, &c. joins 
the Delaware at Easton. It is an impetuous 
river, rolling down a great descent, making its 
lockage, imperative to be turned to the useful 
—— of navigation. This arduous work, 
1as been effected by the Lehigh Coaland Navi- 
gation Company, mainly under the superintend- 
ing intelligence of Messrs. White & Hazard. 

‘The Schuylkill, which rises in the county of 
the same name, and drains about five-eighths 
thereof, is formed by two small branches, unit- 
ing immediately above, and passing through the 
Kittatinny mountain, seven miles south-east 


from Orwigsburg. After passing the coal re- 
gion, Reading, Nc. it receives the Perkiomen, 
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and some smaller creeks from the north, passes 
the primitive ledge, and joins the Delaware as 
before stated. Its entire length is about 100 
miles; 20 above, and 80 below the Kittatinny 
mountains, having the advantage of tide water 
only to the city of Philadelphia, the remaining 
’ distance being principally canalled, or slack- 
water navigation. The scenery of this fine river 
is justly celebrated. The Union Canal connects 
the Schuylkill with the Susquehanna, by the 
Swatara and Tulpehocken Valleys. 


- The Susquehanna enters Pennsylvania by two 
great branches, the Susquehanna proper, and 
the Chemung or Tioga: their junction being a 
little below Tioga point. It breaks through 
several mountain chains, and at the mouth of 
the Lackawannock, nine miles above Wilkes- 
barre, enters the fine Wyoming Valley. Con- 
tinuing down the mountain valleys, it receives 
the West Branch at Northumberland. In its 
entire course from Tioga point to this place, it 
receives notributary stream of forty miles in 
direct length; the tributaries in that distance 
being mere mountain creeks, of a rapid current, 
but still at high water serving for the passage 
of lumber and produce. The Western Branch 
is in allits extent a river of Pennsylvania. Its 
extreme western source, in Indiana county, 
reaches within less than thirty-five miles of the 
Allegheny river, at Kittanmng. It receives 
the Sinnamahoning, Bald Eagle, Pine creek, 
_ Lycoming, Loyalsock, and the Juniata, and 
maintaining ils course sixty miles below the Blue 
Ridge, the united branches empty into the tide- 
water of the noble Chesapeake Bay. The Sus- 
quehanna is a magnificent river when its banks 
are full, and no scenery in our country can sur- 
pass that which it presents. 


Juniata, the south-west branch of Susquehan- 
na, rises in the northern part of Bedford county, 
passes Bedford, and afier breaking through sey- 
eral mountain passes, receives the Frankstown 
branch, below, end near the borough of Hunt- 
ingdon,in Huntingdon county. It now enters 
Mifflin county passes Lewistown, and breaks 
through Shade mountain into the Tuscarora val- 
ley, which it crosses,and reaches the Tuscarora 
mountain ; down which it flows to near Millers- 
town, and enters the Susquehanna in Perry 
county. The Juniata basa rapid course, but is 
exempt from perpendicular falls ; and notwith- 
standing it originates, and has its entire course 
amongst craggy mountains, it is navigable, at 
high water, to near Bedford, and has always con- 
tributed largly in flour, lumber, &c. 


The Potomac derives but a small portion of 
its waters from Pennsylvania, and needs no fur- 
ther description here than a map will afford, 
At Cumberland it reaches within five, and at 
Hancock’s town, within two miles of our south- 
ern boundary. ‘The waters it receives from 
Pennsylvania, are conveyed through the Savage 
river and Wills creek, from Allegheny, and 
the Coneocheague, from Washington county.» 


Leaving the Atlantic slope, we have the Alle- 
gheny and. Monongahela; which, flowing di- 
rectly towards each other, meet at Pittsburgh, 
and form the Ohio, and drain West Pennsylva- 
nia. The Allegheny has its source in Potter 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


county, Pa. but flows north-west about 50 miles, 
into Cataraugus county, New York. 


Kiskeminetas, a valuable tributary of the Al- 
legheny, rises in a mountain valley, between 
the Allegheny and Chesnut ridges, break s 
through Chesnut and Laurel Hill, uniting with © 
the Allegheny,near midway between the mouth 
of the Mahoning and Pittsburgh’: from the mouth 
of this river the state canal extends along its 
valley, and that of the Conemaugh, (another 
name for the same stream) to Johnstown, where 
the portage rail-road begins. 

French creek has it source in the extreme 
south-west angle of New York, and increased 
by numerous branches, in Erie and Crawford 
counties, Pa. forms a navigable river at Mead- 
ville. It unites with the Allegheny river at 
Franklin, Venango county. It, too, has been 
canalled. There is no other feature in the 
drography of the United States, more remar 


‘able than the country from which Chataugne and 


French creek have their sources. The extreme 
north-west waters of the former, flow from with- 
in three, and of the latter,from within five miles 
of the margin of Lake Erie. - 

The Monongahela is formed by two branches, 
the Monongahela proper, and Cheat river; which 
rise in Virginia, and unite two miles within the 
— boundary of the state: length about 100 
miles. 

Youghiogheny, rises in Maryland, between 
the sources of Potomac and Cheat rivers: it is 
a fine mountain stream, of about one hundred 
miles in length, thirty in Maryland, and seventy 
in Pennsylvania. 

Big Beaver, is the first river which enters the | 
Ohio: it is formed by the Mahoning, Shenango, 
Neshannock, and Conequenessing creeks, 


ROADS. 


Pennsylvania has justly been said to be enti- 
tled to the credit of having constructed the first 
stone turnpike road in the Union: she also at- 
tempted the first canal over 100 miles in length. 
Since the year 1792, two hundred and twenty turn- 
pike companies have been authorized by law : 
none of these have yielded profitable returns by 
dividends, but all the residents of the state have 
been benefited by the improved value of lands, 
and the economy of business. Itis impractica- 
ble to ascertain the length exactly, of these im- | 
Eroroenents, but it is probable that more than 

00 miles of road have been authorized, and that 
2500 miles have been constructed. 


BRIDGES. 


Pennsylvania is celebrated for her bridges, 
and in no state are such fine structures to be 
seen. Between 60 and 70 companies have been 
incorporated for building bridges, and above 50 
have been constructed by them, at an expense 
of $2,750,000. Besides, these, in many counties, 
bridges have been erected at county charges, 
often costing $60,000 each. — 


CONCLUSION. 


Having now, we trust, redeemed oir pledge, 
and given the facts promised, the reader will be 
able, with the assistance of the accompanying 
map, to make himself acquainted in some mea- 
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FORGET ME NOT——ROBIN RED-BREAST—AILGERNON SIDNEY. 1o 


sure with the localities of the public works, and 

coal fields, &c. of the great State of Pennsylva- 

nia; and by keeping both map and description for 

reference, our subscribers will, we hope, reap 
some benefit in return for the labor and expense 

we have incurred to gratify their laudable curi- 

osity. 

y 
Original. 
FORGET ME NOT. 


_ BY LYMAN WALBRIDGE TRASK. 


A Lady to her Husband. 


Forget me not—though brighter eyes 
May beam with sparkling fire; 
Forget me not—thoagh fairer forms 
_ May cause thee to admire.— 
Within my bosom beats a heart 
From sin and folly free, 
And in the bloom of youthful hope, 
I gave that heart to thee. 
ho left for thee her happy home,— 
And took thee as her guide, 
Who would not for a world have sold 
Her station by thy side ? 
When sickness racked ~ languid frame 
Who watched thy painful bed, 
Whose fingers wet thy parched lips, 
Who bathed thy aching head ? 
Whose silent step at midnight hour,— 
hose furm then met thy sight, 
hose eyes, when pain released its power, 
E’er sparkled with delight ? 
Will prouder dames, with fairer forms 
Thus on thy sick-bed stay— 
Should you for false deceittul hearts— 
Cast mine, that’s pure away? 
O! leave me not—though brighter eyes 
May beam with sparkling fire, 
Q! leave me not—though fairer forms 
May cause thee to admire,— 
Within my bosom beats a heart 
From sin and falsehood free, 
That heart, while life’s weak lamp shall burn, 
Shall ever beat for thee. 
— 
Original. 
ROBIN RED«BREAST. 


Poor Robin Red-breas: ! there lies he! 
We found him dead just now, 

In our old mossy, cherry-tree, 
Just by the broken bough. 


Too sure twas he—poor pretty thing! 
He lay there, stiff and cold ; 

So stiff—his icy, frozen wing 
We scarcely could unfold. 


His large brown eyes, half open still, 
Were sunken—dim, like lead ; 

We kissed his little tunetul bill, 
And smoothed his ruffled head. 


Poor pretty Rob! to think while we 
Were housed so warm and dry, 
You had no home but that old tree, 

To creep into and die. 


Yet, Rob! we always scattered round, 
A meal of crumbs for you;— 

And sure with us you might have found 
A winter lodging too; 


And stayed till May-boughs bloomed again, 
And days grew warm and long, 
And only paid at parting then, 


One merry, thankful song. 


Original. 


ALGERNON SIDNEY. 


It was a narrow cell, with a small grated win- 
dow or loop hole, near the ceiling. No light, 


however, streamed in, for the twilight was past. | 


A dim lamp, suspended by an iron chain, just 
revealed a rough stone wall, a miserable flock 
bed, and an oak table, with the figure of a man 
seated at it, and resting his head upon-his hand. 


| He appeared to be in the prime of life, and his 


was a face, that once looked upon, could not be 
forgotten. The high broad forehead—the dark 
commanding brow—the full penetrating eye— 
the roman features—all spoke a soul, cast in na- 
ture’s loftiest mould—and such was that of the 
captive—the flower of England’s chivalry— the 
intellectual, the brave—the noble Sidney. 


Algernon Sidney was of the highest rank, and 
purest lineage in the land. He was theson 


of the Earl of Leicester, and the blood that 


flowed in his veins, was the same as that which 
had swelled the heart of the mirror cf knight- 


| hood—the warrior band, who yielded up his life 


on Zutphen’s well fought field; but he had sur- 
rendered the pride of birth; he had thrown 
aside the distinctions of rank; he had torn off the 
insignia of nobility. He was a republican; he 


had stood forth for the rights of the people—he 


had assisted in prostrating a legal tyranny. But 
he regarded the tyrant as more weak than wick- 
ed—the victim of evil counsellers, and a bad 
education; and he would not sit in. judgment 


| upon him. A successful usurper sought to quiet 


his ap by the offer of place and power; 
but the offer was indignantly spurned, and Al- 
gernon Sidney strove, but strove in vain, to rouse 
an insulted people to a sense of their degrada- 
tion, When that usurper was gathered to his 
fathers, he had hopes, that the spirit of liberty 
would again revive, and that he might be instru- 
mentalin re-kindling the flame of patriotism in 
the English breast—but he was disappointed— 
the people were unstable as water—they yearn- 


ed after the happiness, and pomp, and show of 


monarchy—a new king was welcomed with tri- 
umphant shouts—the increase of education rose 
high—and Algernon Sidney, turned with dis- 

ust—and, a voluntary exile—bade his native 
isle farewell. 


But, still, his heart turned fondly to England— 
the land of his birth—his home-—*‘ with all her 
faults, he loved her still”’—and he returned. 
The chain was upon his country. A reckless 
profligate was on its throne—a band of mis- 
creants ruled its destinies—the spirit of persecu- 
tion was abroad—the degradation of servitude 
was spreading like a pestilence—the prisons 
were filled with the supected—the scaffold was 
kept moist with innocent blood—the curse of 
despotism was withering the land. 


' ‘The soul of Sidney was moved with ferventin- 
dignation. He expressed himself with strength. 
He was a marked man; and those who stood 
around the sceptered profligate, and ministered 
to his selfishness, resolved, that to effect the de- 
struction of this dangerous opponent, was abso- 
lutely necessary. He wasaccused of high trea- 
son, and thrown into a prison—the patriot Rus- 
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‘beheld him in deep thought—but undismayed. 


16 PENSER A MOI. 


sel, was one of those, who were charged with | 
being his confederates. 

Russel died upon the scaffold—His blood 
cried to Heaven—it watered the tree of liberty ; 
it is not yet dried up—nor ever will be, until ty- 
ranny has no longer a resting place on the earth. 
Sidney knew that he was already doomed to fol- 
low him; but he was determined to assert to the 
very last, the rights with which the law hedged 
him, who stood upon his trial for life or death— 
although those rights, so dear to Englishmen, 
had now become a oame alone. | | 

We have looked into Sidney’s prison, and 


His was a firmnegs, that misfortune and suffer- 
ing could not overcome. He knows that to- 
morrow, he must confront the ruffian Jeffries, 
as his judge—he knows, that the blood of his no- 
ble friend, is upon his robes—he is aware that 
the sacred requisitions of that law, which the 
unjust Judge has sworn to maintain, will not be 
permitted to stand in the way of the sentence of 
condemnation. But he has made up his mind, 
to insist on all the forms—he considers it his duty, 
to resist to the utmost, the violation of law and 
justice in his person—for himself, it will avail 
nothing—but posterity will hear the story of 
his wrongs—posterity will read the record of 
his trial. He rises—his frame heaves—his eye 
brightens—his lip quivers with emotion—the 
thought of posterity—the ultimate triumph of the 
** vood old cause !’’—he feels—he feels. 


They never fail, who die 
Ina great cause, 


Algernon Sidney is at the bar. He beholds a 
corrupt bench, and a packed jury. But his 
countenance, though grave, is yet calm and se- 
rene. Witnessess are produced to prove a plot. 
‘They undertake to talk of a plot, but do not im- 
plicate Sidney. He objects to such testimony 
as irrelevant and illegal.’ Jeffreys knows it to 
be so, but disregards the objection. Still, the 
Chief Justice wears a look of disappointment. 
At length Lord Howard—the poor—cowardly— 
creeping poltroon—advances, as a witness, to 
the stand. He tells a disconnected, incoherent 
story, and charges a treasonable design upon 
Sidney and himself. He is willing to sell the 
life of him, whom he called his friend, to buy his 
own exemption from punishment——but to secure 
the merited ignominy of the real traitor. A 
erim malicious smile—the &mile of a fiend,is 
just perceptible upon theswarthy visage of Jaf. 
fries. Yet, however, the forms, at least, of the 
law, must be apparently observed. Two wit- 
nesses are necessary toconvict of high treason ; 
here is but one!—The difficulty has been pro- 
vided for—e glance of intelligence passes be- 
tween the Judge and the public prosecutor— 
and a manuscript—pronounced a libel, is pro- 
duced—the manuscript of Sidney’s immortal 
work on government.—That manuscript sup- 
plies the place of a witness.—It was rifled from 
his drawer—the evidence of witnesses who swear 
merely from a comparison of hand-writing is 
admitted—the Judge decides, that the proof is 
sufficient.—Sidney exclaims against this injus- 
tice, and appeals, but of course, in vain, to the 


guilty—and they obey. The sentence is es 
ney 


jnounced. He must die. The noble Si 


raised his eyes to Heaven, and uttered a fer- 
vent prayer tothe God in whom he trusted— 
that his blood, thus to be unjustly shed, might 
not be visited upon his country—his aspiration 
to the God of justice, was,that his beloved coun- 
try might be preserved, and her oppressors pu- 
nished—that the “ good old cause” of human li- 
berty, to which, from his youth up, he had been 
devoted, might yet be maintained, and prove 
successful. The inhuman Jeffreys insulted the 
martyr, by telling him, that he hoped, he was 
fit for Heaven, for he certainly was unfit for 
earth. Sidney stretched out his arm—“ Feel 
my pulse,” said he, “it is calmand regular— 
never was my mind more deliberate than now— 
I speak from my heart, the words of truth and 
soberness.”’ 

Upon Tower Hill, there are preparations for 
a sacrifice—a scaffold—a block, covered with 
black cloth—an axe—an executioner—a vic- 
tim, is also there. Algernon Sidney is upon the 
scaffold, with his neck bared for the fatal stroke. 


was his look more lofty, than it is now. He 
gives the legal officer in attendance, a paper, in 
which he demonstrates the illegality of his sen- 
tence—the injustice of his fate. But he is wil- 
ling to suffer for the “ good old cause.” A pray- 
er for his country trembles on his lips. His head 
is upon the block—the axe falls—the dark tra- 
gedy is over—but its effects—they shall not 
cease, until the dominion of every oppressor is 
lévelled with the dust. | 


PENSER A MOI. 


Prnser a Mor! when sad and lone, 
My ears no other sound has heard, 

And echo swells in sweetest tone, 
Penser a Moi! the parting word. 


And if perchance, my feet should rove 
To hallowed scenes of early joy, 

The murm’ring of the woods, an grove, 
Seems but to say, Penser a Moi! — 


Penser a Moi! how sad, yet dear, 
The gentle words fell on my heart, 
The beating pulse, the starting tear, 
The ashy cheek—and we must part. | 


Penser a Moi! it bids me wake 
The memory ot those vanished hours, 
When thro’ the woods, and tangled brake, 
We wound our way ’mid blooming flowers. 


The music ofthe murm’ring stream, 
That kiss’d our weary, wand’ring feet— 

The feather’d warbler’s varied theme, 
Our rudely chissel’d rocky seat. 


How often memory loves to trace — 
That scene of bliss, without alloy, 

When gazing on each other’s face, 
We’ve fondly said, Penser a Moi! 


Penser a Moi! tho’ years should roll, 
Remembrance still shall gently cast 
Her shadow o’er my trusting soul, 
And brightly pictures forth the past. 
The past—yes, on the past I'll live, » 
Those early scenes of purest Joy,— _ 
That image, dear remembrance, give ! 


packed jury. They are directed to find him 


| . And then awake, Perser a Mo! LELIA. 


He stands erect in conscious rectitude. Never | 
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Original. 


STILLWOOD. 


“It speaks of former scenes— of days gone by— 

Ot early iriendships—of the loved 

And wakes such music in the heart, as sigh 

Of evening wooes from harp-strings Renuy. crost.” 
ALCOLM. 

Pratr TuHAtcHER, the grey-haired master of 
the Red Lion in the far-famed village of Belle- 
vue, had according to his custom risen with 
the first streaks of morning. Pratt had passed 
the grand climacteric, but still with a body 
which evinced labor and health, carried on his 
face a passport to the goodwill of every travel- 
ler who sojourned at the Red Lion. The toute 
ensemble of his figure to those who might be ig- 
norant of his occupation was that of the sub- 
stantial, intelligent and hospitable farmer. Not 
that much of the starch of the rigid of that sect 
entered into the composition of his mind, the 
costume of our good publican was that of the 
society of His fine blue eyes beamin 
kindly from a visage, full but not overloaded, 
and gave intimation of a soul above the ordi- 
nary grade of his profession. 

Pratt, in the days of his youth, had cast his 
eyes upon one of those bewitching objects, a fair 
Quakeress, and she had so far returned his love 
glances and professions, as in due time to be- 
come Rebecca Thatcher, and her sect reward- 


ed her union and Constancy to Pratt, » disown- 


ing her as a transgressing member. For some 
reasons, conclusive with herself, Rebecca could 
never be induced to confess the least repent- 
ance, and Pratt in some measure, to either gra- 
tify his beloved, or to tantalize the elders by 
whom she had been rejected, assumed their 
dress and modes of speech. In dress, manner 
and speech, Rebecca also remained, as she had 
been from infancy. 

Many who took shelter under the formidable 
paws.of the Red Lion, felt and expressed their 
surprise at the apparent inconsistency between 
the dress, language,’order, and scrupulous de- 
cency prevailing within and without their 
house; and their profession and its carnivorous 
symbol. To such observers the good natured 
Pratt had one ready reply, saying, ** There were 
more inconsistencies in the world, beside that 
between his old coat and the grinning monster 
his sign-board.”’ 


This was unanswerable. No man’s experi- 
ence or conscience, could afford a contradic- 
tion. In reality,as far as fair dealing, mildness 
of demeanor, kindness of heart, and neatness 
even to elegance, could substantiate their 
claim, Pratt and Rebecca were of the society of 
Friends. Some wags in their jocularity over a 
glass of old cider, and a late newspaper, used to 
jeer their landlord, by expressing their belief, 
that he would have endeavoured to find his way 
into the pale of a church whose externals he so 
carefully preserved, if sitting an hour or two 
silent once or twice a week had not formed a 
part of its ritual. 


This kind of sallies Pratt parried by another 
ready and excellent back-stroke. 
“T might have concealed some folly and pre- 


served my reputation, if [had more frequently 
been compelled to remain silent.” 

Such replies very often produced due effects 
upon pippant speakers, for Pratt gave them di- 
rection by a very significant twirl of the nose, 
not seldom transferred from the mind of the 
speaker to that of the hearer, the application of 
his pronouns. To this archness, there was about 
him, for an innkeeper, a certain dignity of man- 
ner which insured respect from the thoughtless 
in other respects. Age and a name free of re- 
proach, together with the commission of justice 
of the peace and land surveyor, all combined 
with his general intelligence to place Pratt 
Thatcher, amongst the tirst of his neighbour- 
hood. His house was the coffee-room of the vil- 
lage and vicinity, where the most respectable 
society met, to enjoy the freedom of a tavern, 
and the well ordered goes of a private house. 

The village of Bellevue like many others, 
had risen, no man could easily tell how, in a very 
few years from the western wilds, and had as- 
sumed the aspect of a city in miniature almost 


from its commencement, as it had the rare ad- 


vantage of being planned and planted by an ac- 
tive people, many of whom had been habituated 
to reside in houses of more convenience and 
elegance, than ordinary frontier cabins even in 
villages. The situation was in a peculiar de- 
gree striking. Accident, which has elevated 
cities as well as men, claimed no small share of 
the merit of having contributed to the fortune 
of Bellevue, and nature secured its prosperity 
by bestowing on the scenery of its site, gran- 


deur, variety and splendour, and leading a noble 


navigable stream through the picture. From 
the river rose hills, some rounded, abrupt, or 
gently sloping, others almost precipitous. Di- 
rectly above the village entered a bold torrent, 
which deriving its remote springs in one of the 
Appalachian ridges, brawled its way until swal- 
jowed and silenced by the Monongahela. 


Rising by arather steep acclivity from the » 


very margin of the river, the houses of Bellevue 
seem to hang upon the brows of the projecting 
eminences, giving a scattered but pleasing as- 
paar io the landscape as seen from the opposite 

ank. | 

Above the mouth of Dunn’s creek, which 
bounds Bellevue to the south, spreads a fine high 
river plain, on which has risen Fairport, the 
mighty rival of Bellevue. The houses of Fair- 
port spread along the margin of the river and 
on the plain, as if in every respect to exhibit the 
lowly, humble and modest character of its in- 
habitants, and to stand as a mute but perma- 
nent satire on their more elevated neighbours. 

Though separated by no wider barrier than a 
small creek, which as if terror seemed to shrink 
as it approached its majestic recipient, and 
whose mouth was muzzled by a frail wooden 
bridge, Rome and Carthage had scarce wore, or 
more inveterate subjects of rivalry. Civil war 
was, however, prevented by the pacific disposi- 
tion and principles of the people of Fairport, 


who almost exclusively composed of Friends, © 


saved the two villages from becoming the scenes 
of worldly warfare. In the execution of public 
improvement, which would have conferred mu- 


tual benefit, the inhabitants of each village ex- 
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erted a laudable zeal to thwart each other's | 
views, and left much undone which would have 
adorned the scene where nature had done so 
much, that only a little aid from the human hand, 
and some more charity in the human-heart, was 
wanting to make it an earthly paradise. 

That pertinacious regard to biography so pre- 
eminent in the American character, was fully 
displayed by the respective founders of Bellevue 
and Fairport. The fathers of the republic and 
of the Society of Friends were duly remember- 
ed, and the names of Greene znd Washington, 
and of Penn and Barclay crossed each other 
in the main streets of those two rival towns. 

In Bellevue the Red Lion reared his terrific 
crest and mane, where Washington led to a 
Presbyterian church on one end, and a coal 
mine on the other, and where Greene stretched 
towards the river westwards, and rose the hills 
on the others towards the rising sun. 

Amongst the thousands who from as many 
motives penetrated the western wilds was Thos. 
Stillwood. With some property, an Irishman 
by nation and a merchant by profession ; it was 
him who founded the Red Lion, and with it Belle- 
vue, as it was the first house reared where that 
proud village now boasts so many superb man- 
sions. Encumbered with no family, 3tillwood 
found on his arrival in Philadelphia from Ire- 
land, a beardless son of his own island who had 
come to America as many went to the west, for 
why they knew not. Poor James McWhine 
was standing on the wharf wringing his hands, 
while a brutal looking farmer was purchasing 
him as a servant from the captain who brought 


him over. The forlorn situation of the boy 


touched Stillwood, who very unceremoniously 


stepped up, demanded of the captain * what are 


you getting for this child?” ‘* Ten pounds” re- 
plied the captain. “ Here’s twelve and he’s 
mine,’ rejoined Stillwood, and as soon as all 
could be fixed the no little rejoicing boy was fol- 


lowing his new and warm-hearted master; and 


follow him he did to the banks of the Mononga- 


hela. 


Four or five years rolled on over Stillwood 
and his honest James McWhine. A good 
house, a store and tavern had risen, and the 
Red Lion became noted. But every man is a 
small world, and subject to as many and as 
strange revolutions as the round ball we call the 

reat world, and for about the same reasons, and 

y the same agents with the small and great 


worlds. A woman was the cause of the ruin of 
Troy, and a woman deranged the affairs of 
Thornas Stillwood, who at the high latitude of 


forty appeared safe from the torrid heats, but 
aias! who can say to-day, ‘I’ll be wise to-mor- 
rew.”’ If Thomas Stillwood had made such an 
anticipation of his own firmness, he would have 
added one more to the number who have proven 
how little they know of themselves. 

On the very summit of one of the thousand 
hills of the west, and in full view from the desk 
window of Thomas Stillwood,stood the mansion 
of old Silas Ridgeway, whose daughter Peggy 
was the teast and torment of some half a dozen 
or ten of the young ploughmen, storekeepers, and 
what not, amongst which list the senior, and in 
his own mind, the tayored suitor was Stillwgéd. 


STILLWOOD. 


An host of novelists and no small number of 
philosophers, have assigned coquetry to the aris- 
tocracy, as a matter of privilege; but it is very 
plain to me that these describers of manners 
and speculators on metaphysics, never resided 
on the frontiers of the United States; for never 
did ] enter a smoke painted log cabin,in which, 
if inhabited by human beings, I did not find just 
what | have found in the most lordly mansions 
in cities. A ‘similar discovery was made by 
Thomas Stillwood. In the Presbyterian meet- 
ing-house in Bellevue, Peggy Ridgeway divided 
attention with old Dr. - ‘ 


At the time our veracious tale opens, time and 


prosperity had snowed each, each its own kind 
of favours, on the heads of Pratt and Rebecca 
Thatcher, and on their man James McWhine, 
but forty years before, worldly matters were 
very different with this worthy husband and 
wife: the world was before them, true, but on 
the day of their espousals, even their ward-robe 
was scanty. It was about the fourth year of 
their union and when two babes had added to 
their joys and cares, when Pratt passing along 
the street of Bellevue was attracted by an ad- 
vertisement, which on reading, he turned on his 
steps and entered the store of ‘Thomas stillwood. 

Friend Thomas,” said Pratt without either 
hesitation or apology, “I see thou hast advertis- 
ed for a clerk.” | 3 

have,” replied Stillwood, “do you know 
any one to recommend ?”’ 

* The one I wish to have the place,’ replied 
Pratt, “‘ to tell the truth, I cannot recommend,” 
and pausing and seeing Stillwood’s good natur- 
ed smile, continued : 

‘* It is myself, Thomas Stillwood.”’ 

“You are not a merchant,” observed Still- 
wood, “ but you are an honest and intelligent 
man, and if yourself and family can reconcile 
the notions you must have formed, with the ne- 
cessary life of a public house, come and try.” 

The morning gave rise to a hopeful futurity — 
it was one of those spring mornings which mocks 
all poetry to describe, when Pratt and Rebecca 
Thatcher crossed Dunn’s creek bridge, and rose 
with their two little ones the hill of Bellevue, on 
their way to their new residence. 

‘| have consented to this very worldly step, 
Pratt,’ said Rebecca, as they came in sight of 
the Red Lion, “ I wish thee and Thomas Still- 
wood would take away that monster, and if thou 
must have a symbol of thy business, let it be one 
of peace.” 

“He only threatens,” replied Pratt, with an 
affectionate smile, “‘ my dear Rebecca; he has 
never been known, I am told, to injure even a 
bird which might light upon the board above his 
back.—So we may as well leave the poor beast 
and endeavour to be as harmless, though more 
placid in our outward appearance.” 

*¢ { wish that Red Lion was the only animal of 
rey, which stands with open jaws,” said James 

Cc W hine, who having been sent to aid them in 
their renioval, was walking with them when the 


colloquy took place between the husband and 


wife. 
“Well would it be, if so, James,” rejoined 
Pratt, as the wagon with their moveables stop- 


ped under the formidable Lion. 
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“'The sign within is of more consequence, 
than that without,” calmly concluded Rebecca, 
as witha most hearty welcome herself and infants 
were received at the door by Thomas Stillwood. 

We may now pass over two more years, but 
what years of change for the owner of the Red 
Lion! The once light hearted, gay and open 
countenanced Thomas Stillwood was gone, and 
a gloomy, silent, and abstracted man took his 
place. ‘The body, the form, was the same, but 
the heart was changed, and why changed ? 
Peggy Ridgeway was charged with being the 
evil genius. In the day of his misfortune, for 
vhat greater misfortune than being over head 


and shoulders in love, without a return, Thom- 


as Stillwood had here great and very unusual 
compensations; he had an honest housekeeper, 
an honest clerk,and an honest manager. When 
he left his business to his servants in the com- 
mon course of things, that business fell into 
hands that conducted it with common accord 
for good, and every thing in and about the Red 
Lion seemed flourishing, except its dejected 
owner. There is an old saying which has been 
going the rounds for thousands of years it is pro- 
bable, and that is, that “ Forty year-old fools 
will never get wise.” If the folly is caused by 
love, the inveteracy of the disease is certainly 
not to be made a matter of wonder, particularly 
when initiated by disappointment. 

Let and metaphysicians settle all 
this while we go on with the story of Thomas 
Stillwood. With this poor son of despair, bad 
went on to worse, until the whole economy of his 
household was in the hands of his tenant. 

Thus stood. matters, when on a certain morn- 
ing Pratt was requested to attend himin his own 
room, which the latter did under serious appre- 
hensions of something extraordinarv, if not pain- 
ful. When Pratt entered, he found his landlord 
leaning onehis elbows in one of the windows and 
gazing in utter abstraction on the landscape in- 
cluding the Ridgeway farm. Pratt entered so 
slow and cautiously as not to alarm the dreamer, 
for Stillwood was asleep as to the world, one ob- 
ject excepted. Forseveral minutes Pratt stood 
regarding the silent man, but at length touching 
him gently on ‘the shoulder, Stillwood started as 
if awakened from a deep slumber. 

* Thou hast sent for me,’’ observed Pratt. 

“| have,” replied Stillwood, starting to his feet 
with much vivacity, and pacing the room seve- 
ral times, with his eyes fixed on the floor, at 
length stopped abruptly before the astonished 
Pratt, exclaimed, | 

“| have sent for you Pratt Thatcher to re- 
ceive a candid answer to a plain question.— 
Don’t you think me mad?” 

“Why really Thomas Stillwood,I must say 
that thy ways have been out of common order 
lately, but’? —— and Pratt hesitated. | 

** But,” repeated Stillwood, “ you do not think 
me mad—nor do I believe myselt so,—but it is 
very clear that if 1 remain here mad I must be. 
Come, dont interrupt me, seeing Pratt ready to 
speak, an order which the latter very readily 
obeyed, for he was distressed to know what 
either to say or think, and Stillwood went on. 

-“ Pratt Thatcher I have no relations in Ame- 
rica, nor not one any where else that I wish ever 


to inherit a penny of mine. I have made my 
will, in due form, in favour of Ellen Thatcher. 
—Be silent. [am going, God Knows where, or 
when I may return. Here is a lease of this 
house, and here is a power of attorney to act for 
me. Except a sum of money and my horse, the 
residue you are to administer as formerly. To 
James Mc Whine you will act as you have done, 
and pay him what I have paid him myself.”— 
Here he paused, handing over the papers which 
Pratt received in silence after delivering the 
papers, Stillwood placed his hands on his knees 
and looking a few moments rather vacantly on 
the pitying face of Pratt, at length started to 
his feet and left the room. os 

As had been the case for some months, the 
next morning Stillwood sat at breakfast without 
to reflect there were anxious faces 
around him, but on this occasion his mind seem- 
ed disturbed rather than in a moody calm. As 
the family were rising, he very unexpectedly 
called to his favorite Ellen, who willingly obey- 
ed the call of one loved next to her father.— 
Placing the lovely and delighted child on his 
knee, he drew forth an elegant small gold re- 
peater, which he playfully placed to the child’s 
ear, saying, “ Does it ng my deer.” 

“Yes it speaks,” replied Ellen, “ but I don’t 
know what it says.” 

‘““No matter—no matter,” bitterly and in- 
wardly ejaculated Stillwood, it is a friend that 
will never betray you my little innocent.—Put it 
into your bosom, it is your’s.” Gently kissing 
the overjoyed child and rising as she slid down 
and ran to show her treasure to her brothers and 
sisters, Stillwood gazed reund the room and on 
the almost petrified family, who beheld the scene 
in on distress. Not a word however past, 
and Stillwood walked forth, mounted his horse, 
and turning up the street was no more seen in 
Bellevue. 

Days and weeks past, and busy tongues began 
to utter conjectures, and rumour compelled 
Pratt Thatcher to produce the papers we have 
mentioned in his own defence. The disappear- 
ance of Thomas Stillwood was gradually lost in 
more recent wonderful events and the Red Lion 
was regarded as the property of Pratt Thatcher. 
James McWhine, a solid Presbyterian, contin- 
ued squire and hostler, and was more remarka- 
ble and even still more extensively known than 
Pratt himself. No spider was ever more wake- 


ful or watchful, than was James Mc Whine, and 


no sooner did the advancing traveller approach 
than ready was the step and hand at the door. 

Years were gone after years, Ellen Pratt had 
risen to the verge of womanhood, the beauty not 
alone of Betlevue, but of the two adjacent coun- 
ties. But one person in either county knew she 
was the heiress of not only the Red Lion, but a 
large accumulated property beside. One of the 
clauses in his power of attorney authorized 
Pratt to have the testament of Thomas Stillwood 
opened, but as the old half Quaker avowed af- 
terwards, he was determined not to offer a pre- 
mium for pride in the girl, and for fortune hun- 
ters, the more as the real owner might still re- 
turn. 

‘“*] must take an early ride to-morrow morn- 
ing, James,” said Pratt one evening to his aid. 
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James, who without more words knew what was | 
wanted, and next morning before the cock had 
hailed the dawn, had risen to prepare old gray, 
who not having received similar orders, had put 
in practice a discovery he had made in the cays 
of his youth, eloped in order to widen the range 
of his walks. James had good reason to know 
these walks, having had many years experience 
to teach him their mazes, and now not finding 
the runaway in his proper place, deliberately 
proceeded to trace his steps along the dusty 


‘road past the Presbyterian burying ground.— 


As he was slowly passing under the mingled 
branches which hung over the fence enclosing 
this abode of death, and his mind something 
awe-struck by the speaking silence, and darkly 
shaded scene, an opening through the boughs, 
resented to him an object which chilled his 
ieart’s blood and rivetted him to the spot. On 
a white grave stone appeared sitting the form of 
a human being, and as he fixed Bis terrified 
e upon the apparition, it rose with a most 
eep and solemn groan, and turned its steps to- 
ward the horror struck man. It appeared tall 
and gaunt, and the last rays of the moon now 
sinking behind the hills on the opposite side of 
the Monongahela, casting long and lugubrious 
shadows, gave a truly supernatural aspect. to 
the phantom. Ever and anon the figure stopped, 
looked back, and sighed or groaned, as if risen 
from the tomb. James with eyes and whole 
frame immovably fixed, belbeld its motions and 


- heard sounds too dreadful for a living being to 


see and hear. Suddenly the unearthly wander- 
er, turned, retraced its steps, and again sat 


- down upon the cold record of who lay beneath. 


If the mind of James was before impressed with 
the belief that he saw before him a spirit revisit- 
ing its walks when in life, that belief was now 
confirmed, as he every moment expected it to 
sink away, once more from the view of mortals. 
His suspended breath at length found vent ina 
fervent prayer, which reached and roused the 
spirit, who rising once more but with quick 
steps, approached until only the fence and bram- 
ble separated the two equally fixed countenan- 
ces. A slight movement of the pendant branches 
exposed to James, the haggard, pale, and to him 


_ piercing glances of the ghost, truly death-like 


in the moon beams, whilst he, himself, standing 
in the open road, was fully exposed and motion- 
less with terror, but as “Why James Mc 
Whine,” met his ear, “God have mercy on my 
soul,’ was the reply, and by a desperate effort 
every nerve was strained, and in less than one 
minute was gasping with expressive contortions 
of extreme agony under the feet of Pratt 
Thatcher. 

When convinced it was such and no more, no 
man ever relished a joke more than did Pratt 
Thatcher, but he was a man who never outrag- 
ed humanity by attempting to make a joke of 
real distress, however, unreal might be the 
cause. 

‘‘ What aileth thee James? What is the mat- 
ter James?” was the first earnest question, as 
the boot was dropped which Pratt was ready to 
draw on. 

ha-ha-ha-have seen—oh-oh-I thought,” 


sufferer, as the alarmed, and some of them half 
dressed family came crowding round him. 

“ What hast thou thought, James?’ repeated 
Pratt and Rebecca several times before they 
received any reply. At length, a deep sigh was 
followed by some composure and James fixing 
his tearful eyes alternately on the inquirin 
faces of the husband and wife, observed, “fl 
know I will not be believed, but if I ever in life 
saw Thomas Stillwood, 1 saw him at and on the 
grave stone of Margaret Harvey. 

Neither laugh nor smile escaped from Pratt, 
but his inimitable twirl of nose, which no other 


not be suppressed, and operated on the hostler 
accordingly. Though timid before a ghost, Mc- 
Whine was a man of unflinching nerve before 
living beings like himself, and now feeling his 
veracity doubted, give him renovated strength 
and he observed rather firmly, ‘I expected 
nothing else, and Pratt Thatcher, I will say 
now, what I never before took the liberty to 
say, and which my soul is grieved to say, you 
are in matters of higher import, of a too unbe- 
lheving ——.” 

This was too much for Pratt, who, with a 
hearty laugh took James kindly by the hand, 
observing, ““ Come, come James, and let us both 
go and see this spirit, if it is a spirit.” 

James acquiesced and followed, but with still 
tottering steps, his friend and as he then felt, 
parae: As they proceeded along the lane, 

eyond the termination of the street, and came 
under the still dark shade of the thick foliage, 
every trembling leaf announced to McWhine 
the soul chilling spectre. The mingled grey and 
red streaks of morning had began to 
the eastern sky, and the moon had given place 
to the coming lamp of day, when our two 
searchers of supernatural visitants to earth 
reached the abode of departed friends. A long 
drawn sigh followed by a piercing scream from 
Mc Whine, now turned the attention of Pratt to 


directed into the grave yard. Both stopped, as 
atall, indistinct igure, wrapped ina cloak emer- 
ed from the trees, and advanced towards them. 
ratt tranquilly awaited what he saw was aman 
evidently walking with pain, but every limb of 
McWhine shook as the former object of dread 
approached. | 

“ Thou art early out this morning, friend,’ 
said the collected Pratt to the stranger. 

may repeat the observation,’ was the re- 
ply, in a hoarse and hollow, but in an otherwise 
very natural human voice. 

** Thou hast been contemplating amongst the 
tombs,” rejoined Pratt, ‘‘ I hope thy meditations 
have been pleasing, and may be profitable.” 

‘* You have my gratitude for your good wish- 
es,” was the rather evasive reply. 

“Thou art under very small obligation for 
either,” rejoined Pratt, ‘‘ but | have a favour to 
ask of thee, which to do, may cost thee some 
trouble. It is to convince this friend of mine, 
, —_ McWhine, that thou art really in the 

esh.”’ 

The stranger very kindly taking the trembling 


replied in broken accents the poor distracted 


hand of McWhine, which he pressed cordially, 
observing witha smile, speaking sorrow beneath, 


person better understood than did James, could | 


the road, his inquiring looks had been hitherto’ 
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‘You feel the hand of a being as yourself, James; 
alive in a world which may ‘be called a house of 
mourning. Sincerely nop Fe am if my unsea- 
sonable visit to this house of silence and rest has 
given you or any one else pain. 

“God be praised for all his dispensations,”’ 
ejaculated McWhine as he followed the stran- 
ger and Pratt Thatcher, who now took the road 
towards the Red Lion. 

Pratt Thatcher, though now something ad- 
vanced in life, was still a hale and strong man, 
and seeing his new acquaintance moving in evi- 
dent weakness, without ceremony took his arm, 
and addressing him in a friendly tone observed, 
Friend, am afraid thou hast spent a sleepless 
night, | am the keeper of the Red Lion in 
Bellevue, and if thou wilt sojourn with us, thou 
mayest receive what thou very much needest— 
refreshment and repose;”’ and casting a sarcas- 
tic eye over to James, rejoined, ““and canst 
there complete the conviction of our friend here, 
that thou art yet mortal man.” 

* Your invitation I very gladly accept, not 
that I feel much additional inconvenience from 
my vigils,” replied the stranger, and subjoined, 
‘The character of your house has reached me 
long ere this morning, and it is probable, if con- 
venient to you that I may remain with you some 
time, and if so, can have leisure to dissipate the 
unbelief of your friend in my mortality.” 

With the latter expression the group reached 
the steps of the front door of the Red Lion, in 
which stood Rebecca anxiously awaiting their 
return, and caught the rather waggish look of 
Pratt as he exclaimed, ‘“‘ James alt have per- 
formed a miracle this morning—we have raised 
a man from the tombs.” | 

‘Thou art witty, Pratt,’ replied his soul’s far 
better part, “ This stranger appeareth in life.” 

“This honest man thought otherwise not long 
since,” replied the stranger, smiling and turning 
to the still very serious McWhine, added, “I 
cannot believe that if I ever do return from the 
dead, it will be my purpose to injure the living, 
though many living have injured me.” 

* Enter my house,” said Pratt, “ I hope, friend, 
thou mayest not be devoured in it, although an 
open mouthed Lion stands at the threshold.” 

“* Much hope and little fear dwells in my heart 
yet,’ replied the stranger, as he handed his 
cloak to Pratt Thatcher, who in taking it ob- 
served, 

‘* Thy hopes shall be fulfilled at present by a 
good breakfast,and then a quiet room and bed, in 
which to rest and repose thyself after the watch- 
fulness of last night, and all this my Rebecca 
will provide.” 

Breakfast over, the stranger was led intoa 
room vieing with many a proud saloon. The 
furniture was of the best materials, plain but 
handsome. Flower-pots were fancifully and pro- 
fusely arranged in the windows, and on the 
hearth and mantle-piece. Inanante-chamber, 
at once a bed-room and library, stood two well 
stored book-cases, open and ready to dispense 
their treasures to any hand stretched to receive 
them. From the western windows of the main 
room opened a lengthened landscape up and 
down the deep river vale, and over which the 
now far rising sun had spread a lustre of gold. 


| With his whole mind engaged on the glowing 


pons before him, while seated by and leaning 
is right arm on one of the windows let us leave 
this stranger, and return some years in retro- 
spect. 

Peggy Ridgeway and Thomas Stillwood, were 
only two out of the many thousands, who, ac- 
cording to the old homely, but expressive pro- 
verb, ‘ bite their noses to spite their faces.” Of 
all her many suitors or lovers, Stillwood was the 
secretly preferred one by herself, and the pre- 
ferred one by her family, but human nature had 
its perverse character to support on this, as on 
too many occasions, and the bouncing, flashing, 
and superficial Simpson Harvey, was to all out- 
ward appearance preferred to the modest, retir- 
ing, yet richly endowed Thomas Stillwood. 
Some philosopher has said, and I repeat it, that 
either a man or a woman may make a large ex- 
penditure to procure happiness, and be sadly 
disappointed; but that no one, who has ever 
made due arrangements to secure misery has 
been disa heathens, 9 Such was the case with our 
heroine Peggy Ridgeway. 

We have observed that the rival of Stillwood, 
Simpson Harvey, was a man of surface, but 
that, however, related only to his intellectual en- 
dowments; as far as a malignant heart could 
go,no man was deeper, and a3 no scruples of 
either honour or conscience stood in his way, 
he succeeded where very superior men often 
failed. Another advantage Harvey possessed. 
in an eminent degree, and in the eu aa 
where Stillwood was most deficient. Rebufis, 
neglects, and slights, slid over the heart of Har- 
vey, as smooth as one piece of ice over another, 
whilst such treatment sunk into the very soul of 
his rival. With two such men and such a wo- 
man, the contest had a natural issue. Thereal 
lover. the wounded Stillwood, quit the field, and 
Simpson Harvey became the husband of Peggy 
Ridgeway. 

A fine woman is something in the eyes of all 
men, but a heavy purse is every thing in the 
heart of some men, and amongst the rest of 
similar cast, Simpson Harvey. A year had not 
sanctified their union, until that most bitter of 
all experience, opened the eyes and wrung the 
soul of Peggy Harvey, she found herself neg- 
lected, nor had she long to brood over neglect, . 
she had personal insulttoreceive. In that most 
trying of all situations, in which a virtuous wo- 
man can be placed, the once admired Peggy 
saw no hope for the future, beaming from that 
eye of all others in which the sun of hope ought 
to shine, and leaving a new-born daughter, the 
cord of life gave way, and a white stone in the 
Presbyterian burying ground of Bellevue, spread 
a cold record of the tenant beneath. 

There is a feature in human conduct which, 
eer I have often seen, 1 am as in my earliest 
youth unable to account for, and it is the indif- 
ference with which the public will witness op- 
pression, while the oppressed is in life to suffer, 
and the rage with which the same public will 
pursue the oppressor, the moment death has se- 
cured the victim from all injury. if Simpson 
Harvey did not make the discovery of this in- 
herent trait of character in man before, he soon 
did so after the death of his wife. Very fond of 
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fine coats and fine horses, as he was of his own 
really fine person, he had to encounter some- 
thing worse to him than either the slights or 
tears of woman, he had to bear the severe 
taunts of irritated men, and taunts that met his 
ear and eyes where Or when he made his ap- 

earance; nor was it long until he found that 
those popular sentiments were not quite as pleas- 
ing as a fourth of July toast, though full as heart- 
burning. In brief it was wrath which scorched 
him out of the neighbourhood of Bellevue, but 
with him, as usual, innocence had to suffer; his 
infant daughter was dragged away from the 
tomb of her mother, before her little heat could 
regret her double bereavement. 

Again time was called upon to throw the man- 
tle of forgetfulness over the oppressed and op- 
pressor, and the names of Simpson Harvey and 
that of his wife faded from general recollection. 
The tenderness of an aged father placed a stone 
over a beloved daughter, and in a few months 


laid his head beside her on a pillow of dust.— | J 


Only one reinained to mourn over the departed, 
and that one borne away, perhaps never to learn 
the names of mother or grand-father. 
- Years were added to the history of men and 
nations, children had become men and women, 
and amongst other children who passed the 
flowing days of infancy and were entering the 
thorny field of life, were Richard. Thatcher and 
his sister Ellen, and so stood matters when poor 
James McWhine thought himself in presefice 
of a disembodied spirit. There are in this world, 
a certain species of people, who never have the 
smallest laudable, but an overwhelming share 
of idle, obtrusive curiosity, and of this pragma- 
tic class, Bellevue hadits fullshare. The fright 
of McWhine soon got wind, and the very myste- 
rious ghost story was spoiled by the discovery 
that it was a man afterall. But who this man 
was, that was the question? and a torturing 
question it became, which those in the secret 


seemed to think too good a mystery to give) 


away, or plump into every mouth gaping wide 
to swallow it, whatever might be its dimensions. 
‘the strange gentleman at the Red Lion,” as 
ie was called, kept himself incog. as if in the 
plot to burn into cinders, many whose hearts 
were on fire to find out who ‘‘ The strange gen- 
tleman” could be. 
_ James McWhine was one of those men, who, 
_ though in an humble situation, neither used or 
permitted impertinence. One of these male 
gossips, who consider a secret as a common 
right, and who can never be made to regard 
otherwise tlan as an injustice, any private claim 
to secrecy, and who at the same time, thought 
himself a very Ulysses in cunning, determined 
to benefit the public by means of the simplicity 
of the hostler of the Red Lion. Taking occa- 
sion to meet James, who was on his way to 
plough an outlot, the “Good morning James,” 
and “ Good morning sir,’ were exchanged, as 
the former proceeded without stopping; but his 
acquaintance had too much to @complish to 
lose a fine opportunity, and carelessly in ap- 
pearance, called after James to stop, which was 
complied with. 3 
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* A bet,’ replied James dryly. 
“Yes! a bet, and I’ll tell you what it is; | 
have bet that I can guess the name of ** The 
stranger at the Red Lion. Do you know his 
name ?”’ 

‘JT do, perfectly well,” replied James, and 
though | never made a bet before, I’ll offer you 
one now; come, a five dollars, that you and me 
are thinking the same thing Mr. Simper.” Now 
thiaks, Mr. Simper, I’ll have the name, replied 
with a careless laugh, “‘ well James I take.” 
“A bet it is then, and on honour Mr. Sim- 
per’ ——* on honor,” replied Simper. 

“ Then,” observed James with inimitable gra- 
vity, “ You think James McWhine a fool, and 
James McWhine thinks Tobias Simper a fool.” 
fany of my readers has ever seen an eager 
sportsman firing away at a flock of pigeons, and 
then see the smoke and all the pigeons flying 
away together, such person may imagine the 
expression of countenance of Tobias Simper, as 
ames gave a “ ye ho” to his horses and jogged 
on. But the colloquy, as events turned out, was 
of more consequence to Mr. Simper than he 
would have been well pleased to have foreseen, 
a shall see in the sequel of our veritable 
tale. 

The path leading from the skirts of Bellevue 
to the outfield of Pratt Thatcher, wound down a 
bank; on the left commenced a field, and on the 


underwood, and some trees. Forsome ordinary 
reason, Pratt Thatcher bad that morning saun- 
tered into his very brush-wood, and was within 
a few yards trom the two betters when they met 
and ne fsa they parted. After James went on, 
Pratt stood still, neither attempting to conceal 
or discover himself to the discomfited Simper, 
but the latter finally turned bis course without 
suspecting any one near,and wended his way 
into the village, as in due time so did Pratt 
‘Thatcher. 

Now this very adroit diplomatist, this same 
Tobias Simper, was a member of a family, not 
one of whom was ever gy wage: by an excess 
of humility, or suffered by underrating their 
own merits, and in full confidence of success in 
the election, Tobias had offered himself as a 
candidate for the very desirable office of hus- 
band to Ellen Thatcher. It has been said, that 
some generals have lost battles, by using too 
many skilful manceuvres, which counteracted 
each other. Without pretending to say any of 
Simper’s movements were very skilful, we may 
only observe he thought they were, and for the 
moment, with the reader in company, we shall 
leave the young general to his tactics and in im- 
agination and invisible, go and seat ourselves in 
family council in the private sitting room of 
Pratt and Rebecca Thatcher. / 

Scowling winter winds had commenced to 
strew the earth with the many coloured honors 
of autumn, and a keen air made a clean hearth 
and blazing fire more than merely cheerful.— 
Pratt Thatcher, with his companion of years 
were seated on one side and their son and 
daughter opposite the fire, whilst an arm chair 
Mion 2 dressed, once the sitting chair of Thomas 
Stillwood, stood empty on the side opposite 
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STILLWOOD. 


small reading table and on it two very brilliant 
candles, and a roll of paper. Behind the chair 
sat the placid James McWhine. All were si- 
lent as if ceremoniously awaiting some person 
on avery momentous occasion. They waited 
not long, as the door soon opened and in walked 
aman whose gait and hair bore the marks of 
age prematurely ripened by care. As soon as 
he entered the room, Pratt rose,and taking him 
by the hand led him tothe arm chair, observing, 
‘* Thomas Stillwood, in my heart I could never 
indulge a fear but that I would again see tlec 
in that chair.” 

‘“‘ Faithful stewards have you all been,” said 
Stillwood, “‘ and a family together shall we be; 
but [ have promised a short history of my wan- 
derings and here it is.” 

“You way well remember, Pratt Thatcher, 
that it was a matter of some doubt between us, 
on the eve of my leaving Bellevue whether | 
was mad or not. We came to the conclusion 
that I was not, but to myself at least, the mat- 
ter still remains doubtful, and was it not for one 
circumstance in my conduct at the time, I 
should yield the point. My neglected affairs 
were put into safe hands, and that was certainly 


‘a proof of sanity. 


‘With a pocket only tolerably well filled, I 
found myselfin Wheeling; but thanks to the ad- 
mirable lessons of the only parent, indeed only 
relation | ever remember, to whom I had an 
right to feel attached, my truly beloved mother, 
my habits never were either expensive or penu- 
rious, the sum therefore in my possession, when 
I rose in the morning after my arrival at W heel- 
ing, was to me wealth. In the same room in 
which | slept, or rather wished to sleep, lay also 
another traveller, whose groanings and tossings 
kept me wide awake, and in the morning before 
either of us were up,! took an Irishman’s liber- 
ty, and observed to my room companion that he 
‘appeared to be very much disturbed in mind.” 
Distracted—wretched,” replied the sufferer. 
Let me now speak of myself in the third person, 
and as such, Thomas Stillwood replied, ‘* Then 
young man you are indeed either very much to 
be pitied, or blamed.” 

‘** Both,” replied my mournful acquaintance, 
and as Stillwood remained silent and attentive 
he continued. ‘* A burning, consuming sin lies 
on my head, a young, beautiful and innocent 
wife’——And here he stopped, as if choked. 

‘Whom you have certainly not abandoned.” 
said Stillwood. 

Whom I have abandoned, villain that am.” 

‘* Why not turn and go back to her?” inter- 
rupted Stillwood. 

“The worst is to tell,” replied the writhing 
wretch,” | have her property, all her property, 
here in merchandize, and cannot, without add- 
ing robbery to my already too great offences, 
return.—My Maria would forgive and re- 
ceive me in rags, and that I dread most.”’ 

brief,’ interrupted Stillwood, * you have 
converted your wife’s property into merchan- 
dize, and, pardon me, absconded.—Have you 
really repented ?”’ 

| hope’ — 

“Don’t be rash again,” subjoined Stillwood, 
* but, if any person was now to take your goods 


23 
at a fair price and pay you for them in money, 
would you return to your family?” His look 
was a better answer than ten thousand observa- 
tions, and Stillwood continued: 

“Young man I am under very great obliga- 
tion to you, which | hope you will enable me to 
repay. When I lay down on this bed last night 
I thought myself the most miserable wretch 
alive, but you have convinced me to the contra- 
ry, for guilt lies not on my mind. Now let us 
rise and take a walk and while doing so, we 
may understand each other better.” This we 
did. The morning was cheerful and bracing, 
and we were soonon that hill behind Wheeling, 
affording a prospect, which a man must be 
wretched indeed to see without pleasure.— 
When they rose the height Stillwood resumed: 

Have you any acquaintance here.” 

* Mr. a very respectable merchant of 
this place, is a very particular acquaintance and 
friend of my father; me he does not know, nor 
does he know that I am here.” 

“ Very well,” replied Stillwood, “ Mr. —— is 
also a particular friend of mine, he does not 
know I am here, but | intended to call upon him 
this morning, and if you choose to go with me, 
make yourself known, and assure me that your 
invoice is your own, and also get the pledge of 
your father’s friend that you will at once return, 
and restore to your wife her husband and pro- 


y | perty, | will purchase and pay for your mer- 


chandise in money.”’ | 
“Wheeling hill is very steep, but happily not 
a precipice, or it is probable the young sinner 
would have bounded over it with excess of joy.”’ 
In fine, in two days more, young —— was on 
his return, and Thomas Stillwood once again a 
merchant. New scenes im some degree, aided 
by active employment, served to divert the 
mind of Stillwood, but there was one recollec- 
tion lying at the bottom, which no scene in na- 
ture, nor event of life would remove. Adopting 
a kind of rambling mercantile pursuit, between 
peddling and store-keeping, the beautiful new 
towns of the West were visited in turn, and at 
the end of three years, Stillwood was in New 
Orleans, and sitting one evening in a coffee- 
room, with a newspaper in hand, a group of four 
or five young men came in, one of whom Still- 
wood recognised. They were from the neigh- 
bourhood of Bellevue—traders. Stillwood, dis- 
cuised in a wig of flaming red hair, had no fear 
of being mutually known by a very slight ac- 


-qnaintance, sat still as if very intent on his jour- 


nal, but most anxiously intent on the conversa- 
tion of the young traders. 

“ By ——,” said one, * that actress we saw last 
night was a killer.” . 

* Pshaw,” replied another, “ alongside of what 
Peggy Ridgeway was, that French player wo- 
man would be as 1ough as the sides of my flat 
boat.”’ 

* Ah, poor Peggy,” very feelingly said a third, 
a fine youngman, who, if he had said no more, 
would have won the heart of Stillwood, but he 
continued, as the others were also interested, 
strongly looking their feelings. ** Poor Peggy has 
ceased to pay the forfeit of not knowing ber own 
mind in time’’—and then went on to state in 
substance, though with the common extrava- 
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“ gance of mere report, what you know and re- 
peated to me since my return, with one addi- 
tion, however, and that was an account of the 
death of Thomas Stillwood, who had drowned 
himself in the Monongahela. The person most 
interested, in the general tenor of the conversa- 
tion, was in fact pleased with its closing part, as 
he then wished to remain dead to all he once 
knew, and I forgot to te]l you sooner, now went 
by his mother’s maiden name Nesbitt. The 


young men after heartily oe Harvey and. 


deploring the fate and folly of Stillwood, depart- 
ed to their lodgings. | 

Stillwood on his pillow reflected that if he re- 
mained in New Orleans some of his Pennsylva- 
nia acquaintance would recognise him sooner 
or later, under any disguise, determined once 
more to change his residence. How often do 
we pursue that with passion, which we have un- 
dertaken fromchagrinorcaprice. If Stillwood 
had committed a murder, he could not have 
been much more anxious of concealment; and 
as James Nesbitt, in a few days, he was in the 
oe of Florida, and in a few more months, a 
half store keeper, and half fanner on the banks 
of Bogue Chits. 

The world seemed indeed now shut out—or to 
Thomas Stillwood—his former world appeared 
as we may suppose this life will be in some de- 
gree, remembered after death. Dull years roll- 
ed on, and to him in great part valuable wealth 
flowed on James Nesbitt. The reports of the 
country he had left, never in one solitary case 
_ reached his ear, and a stray newspaper Or ca- 
sual traveller gave the only intelligence of what 
was passing beyond the stillness and solitude of 
his secluded neighbourhood. __ 

Some few miles below the residence of Nes- 
bitt, and on the same river, resided a man who 
was there known by the name of Morley, and 
who came there, with a considerable property 
and amongst the residue, some slaves, under 
circumstances which occasionally excited sus- 

icion and remark; but as he was utterly un- 

snown, these remarks were merely whispered 
and passed into nothing like as their species 
generally. Although, however, another man 
_ made his appearance in Florida, and announced 


himself as Charles Morley, the brother of Tar-. 


leton Morley, the first comer, Charles Morley 
was utterly disclaimed by Tarleton and pro- 
nounced an impostor, but the former was not to 
be got rid of.in that manner; he instituted a suit 
as co-heir to their father, and co-owner of the 
slaves in possession of Tarleton, and besides, 
claimed a large sum in money. That they were 
brothers, most persons who had seen them both at 
once, concluded to be fact from their personal 
resemblance, and also their close consanguinit 
was confirmed by an intensely rancorous hatred, 
only found in family contests. Stillwood had 
never seen or wished to see either; of course 
knew them only from common and very unfa- 
vourable report. ws 

On the first trial a decision was Made against 
Charles, who appealed to a higher court, and in 
the interim the contending brothers met, had a 
most violent personal altercation, which termi- 
nated by a blow from Tarleton, who was much 
the most athletic. A few days after this quarrel 
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between the two brothers, in an open street, had 
excited the regret of a few and the rude re- 
marks of the many, Thomas Stillwood was dis- 
turbed very early in the morning, before day 
indeed, by the arrival at his door of a negro 
man with a led horse and saddle and a note in 
these words. 

** For God’s sake, make no delay,—come with 
the servant—lose not a moment.” 

No name was signed, but the seryant told 
Stillwood, that he belonged to Tarleton Morley, 
and that, on that night some person had entered 
his master’s bed room, and stabbed bim in seve- 
ral places; that the note was written in very 
great haste by the overseer. . 

W hat possible motive could influence Morley 
to so anxiously wish to see a total stranger, 
Stillwood could not devise, but with all haste he 
obeyed the summons, and still early in the day 
arrived at Morley’s farm. He was met at the 
door by a surgeon who had been called in, who 
observed, “that the wounded man could not 
survive two hours, and that whatever he had to 
say ought to be heard and put into writing as 
quick as possible.”’ | 

Stillwood then entered the chamber of death, 
and dreadful was the spectacle which met his 
sight on the bed where he received his wounds, 
lay a man literally bathed in blood. His medical 
assistant had arrived only a short time before 
Stillwood, and saw at once that the least motion 
must produce almost instant death, merely used 
all the means in his power to stay bleeding.— 
One of the wounds which appeared the wash of 
a sharp knife, was in the face, and gave a most 
shocking appearance to the mangled and dying 
man. | 

As soon as Stillwood entered, he was beck- 
oned to the bedside and feebly taken by the 
hand as in broken accents he received a devel- 


opment which he very little expected. More — 


than an hour was consumed, but it amounted to 
this— 


“Thomas Stillwood, I am what was once 


Simpson Harvey. How I learned who you were 
it is useless to relate. I am a murdered man 
and deserve my fate even from the hand of a 
brother—Yes! that wretched man is my bro- 
ther, and my destroyer. But oh! my child, my 
infant!—my daughter!—It is on her account I 
have requested to see thee, Thomas Stillwood.”’ 
It is unnecessary to pain those who now hear 
me, by a further description of the guilty scene; 
suffice it to say, that when the name of his 
daughter, his orphan Peasy: the child of Peggy 
Ridgeway was named, Sti 
listen in silence, and exclaimed, *‘ she is mine,” 
2t the same time clasping her to his bosom. She 
was of sufficient age to see that something 
dreadful had befallen her miserable parent, and 
already felt her destitution. Has not nature 
made provision for each catastrophe? The 
child nestled to the bosom of her new protector, 


sobbing as if her little heart would burst. This 


was the last earthly scene visible to the dimmed 
eyes of the murdered man. If he could, he dared 
not aspirate a supplication to heaven, and with 
a few more feeble struggles his lifeless body 
awaited the inquest of man, the soul was gone 
to meet another Judge. 


wood could no longer’ 
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Impatient to leave a scene of so much horror, 
Stillwood awaited the inquest only, which ter- 
minated by a verdict of “* Murder by some per- 
son unknown,” though not a single person doubt- 
ed who the murderer really was. Of either the 
dead or living brothers, Stillwood never wished 
to hear, but supposes from what he was com- 

lled to hear, that Charles Morley on undenia- 

le evidence proved, that the family name was 
Morley and not Harvey,and proved his right as 
sole heir to his brother, as no one came forward 
to dispute his claims. Animpenetrable cloud of 
mystery hangs over this awful tragedy, which it 
will never be the work of Thomas Stillwood to 
dissipate.* 

-Had Tarleton Morley possessed ten times the 
ehyorh he did possess, and on the most honora- 

le title, and had bequeathed the whole to Still- 
word, the inheritance would not have been a 


grain of sand in the balance against the little in- 


nocent orphan. To that orphan her guardian 

ve the name of her mother, and she 1s now in 
ethlehem as Margaret Ridgeway. Before re- 
ceiving this deposit, Stillwood seemed frozen to 
the solitudes of Louisiana, but new duties open- 
ed before him. He felt that he was more than 
a father, and can it seem strange, the black 
clouds which hung around his horizon gradually 
disappeared. The world assumed a more smil- 
ing aspect, and Stillwood determined to return 
those smiles, and once more mingle with his fel- 
low mortals, and share their joys and sorrows.— 


_ This resolution was no sooner taken than a glow 


of warmth came over his heart, and a happiness 
led on by hope appeared, such as a few months 
before he did not even anticipate in dreams. 

** Well I am here,” continued Stillwood. The 
day before my arrival, I fell in with a person of 
this town, from whom I accidentally learned the 
fact of that stone being placed, which we all 
have reason to remember. You may call it ca- 
price, call it what you will, but I resolved to 
make that stone the place of my first revisit in 
Bellevue. You know the rest. lam come to 
spend the residue of my days with my true 
friends.” 

Silence long, but not painful followed the close 
of this brief, but to all the parties, most interest- 

Next day it was known in Bellevue that 
Thomas Stillwood was one and the same, with 
“the strange gentleman at Pratt Thatcher’s,” 
—* Poh, said mine mouths in ten, I knew who it 
was from the very first——Mercy on your head 
how could you have any doubt?” 

Other reports, however, about as well founded 


* The reader might naturally suppose th’s Fratri- 
cide fiction; but except the location and the names, 
the gene al facts actually occurred. Both the brothers 
were known to the author of Stillwood. ‘The cause 
of this dispute was as stated in thetale. ‘This was in- 
deed one ot the many events in real life, to prove that 
no imaginary scene can be made to exceed reality.— 
La a life of no very brief duration, the circumstance on 
which this episode was tounded, was the only one in 
the actual knowledge of the author, where the first 
crime of man was repeated ; but alas! very far froma 
singular instance where gain broke to pieces the chain 
of tamily love, and replaced it by burning unextin- 
guishable hatred. 

3 


| as this self assumed sagacity, but not quite so 


innocent, began to wax louder and more distinct, 
poor Pratt Thatcher became with all his family, 
objects of intense commisseration. ‘“ Indeed,’’ 
says one, embodying the general report; “ ut- 


ter ruin, old Stillwood has warned them all out, 


and demands great arrears—Pratt can never 
make the money. Why Stillwood, the old sin- 


aver, found a daughter in his travels.—W hy they 
say beside the Red Lion, and the other Janded | 


property in this neighbourhood, he is immensely 
rich.” ‘To this latter followed the most earnest 
inquiries about the daughter.—What was her 
age? Where was she? When was she expected 


in Bellevue? We wonder where the Pratts will _ 


go? Down the river—they all replied, and the 
poor Pratts were pitied, despised, and wished 
down the river, and the new heiress in their 
place. By what appeared unaccountable per- 
versity, the Pratt Thatcher household favored, 
by not contradicting a single echo. The strange 
gentleman, remained very retired,and the bet 
made between James McWhine and Tobias 
Simper, coming to the world’s ear made the 
hostler rather feared than courted as a means of 
coming to the truth of affairs at the Red Lion. 
Indeed that same Red Lion began to be consi- 
dered an enchanted castle, as far as secrets 
were concerned, and they seemed like the ’Po- 
lypii, to flourish from their own cuttings: and 
worse, the most inexplicable of all had not come. 
On a remarkable clear morning, every eye 


was turned towards the house, so long and so 


well known; and never was the renowned Kha- 
lif more astonished to find the palace of his 
daughter and son-in-law lost to his sight. Eyes 
were rubbed until they were sore, and people 
beat their own heads to make sure they were 
really awake. But certainty came at last, and 
truth with her ordinary obstinacy, persisted in 
stating the fact that the sign, and sign post, Lion 
and all were gone. All the former rumors were 
now confirmed, even the store windows were 
bowed, and dark ruin hung over the once joyous 
caravansera. Next day workmen were remo- 
deling the whole establishment, and in a few 
weeks was so changed as to present the aspect 
of an elegant private residence. The goods 
were boxed up and sent no one could tell where. 
During the progress of this revolution, where 
was young Tobias Simper, Esq? Gone to hunt 
the Red Lion, some wags suggested, but though 
Tobias Simper had went to hunt, his same was 
something else than lions of any colour, and long 
before the former Red Lion house had been 
completely revolutionized, Tobias and young 
Mrs. Simper set the tongues of Bellevue to dis- 
cuss a new topic. * * * * 
- The latter end of the honey moon was a litile 
clouded to Tobias, as he with many others 
learned rather late, that affairs had taken a new 
turn up at Stillwood house; and the worst of all 
was, this new report was more and more firml 
supporto’ by time, until all doubt was removed. 
Ellen Thatcher, was the acknowledged heiress 
of a much larger property than was ever before 
suspected was to be her portion. The other 
branch of the mysterious tree was also approach- 
ed with a kind of awe on her arrival in Belle- 
vue. “ The daughter of Peggy Ridgeway,” was 
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26 THE SIGNAL GUN—FALLS OF NIAGARA—THE BATTLE FIELD. 


whispered in a half suppressed breath on her 
entering the meeting house in the burying 
ground of which reposed her mother. The ter- 
rible circumstances attached to the history of 
this beautiful young woman, threw around her 
in her native village, an atmosphere of respect 
mingled with a kind of fear. This chilling halo, 
however, melted away, and Thomas Stillwood 
lived to vie with Pratt and Rebecca Thatcher, 
in making spoiled children out of their grand- 
_ sons and grand-daughters. Many is the even- 
ing when all grouped around old Thomas Sull- 
wood, 1] have seen this sweet group hushed to 
hear the wild tale of the Indian on the Ohio, or 
the then far and dimly seen Missouri. 
Mark BANCROFT. 
Original. 
THE SIGNAL GUN. 


BY GEORGE S&S. M KIEMAN, OF WHEELING, VA. 


The waves were rolling mountain high, 
With loud and fearful sound, 

A sable mantle deck’d the sky, 
And shed a gloom around— 

Athwart the heavens, a brilliant glare 
Of vivid light was flash’d ; 

The roaring thunder rent the air, 
And down the torrents dash’d. 


But hark! whence comes that thrilling sound 
Borne by the raging winds? 
Its echo quick the storm redounds; 
No resting place it finds. 
Terror and gloom its solemn tone 
Brings with its rapid sweep; 
It is the mourntul signal gun, 
That’s booming o’er the deep! 


The storm is gathering thicker still 
All now is dark and gloom ;. 

More loud becomes the thunder’s peal ; 
The bark has met tts doom! 

The signal gun is heard no more, 

No boom comes with the gale ; 

The rolling waves are rushing o’er 

The once majestic sail! 


The clouds dispersed, the storm is o’er, 
A rainbow spans the sky, 

But ah! the tidings reach the shore, 

_ And cause full many a sigh. 


FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


Tuer is a temple reared by Nature’s hand, 

‘ Where Nature’s God receives eternal praise ; 
And nought unholy there may ever tread 
But ‘tis with dire destritetion quick pursued, 
Nor spared to tell what there was seen, or heard. 
Its base, the solid rock, its dome. the blue 
Etherial sky, where blaze, myriads | 
Oftwink’ling lamps, that shed continual streams 
Of brightness, on the sacred floor beneath: 
And sun, and moon, alternate, pour a flood 

Of glorious light, before the holy Altar ; 

whose awtul front, the Supreme Architect 
Hath fixed his bow of promise. 
Forth from the fount, a cloud of spray ascends, 
Directed by no morta! hand, but as 
Moved by inherent life, in gentle showers 
Distills o’er all within this consecrated spot. 
Here, in this holy temple, nature, _ 
Her own high priest, performs her wild devotion, 
And chaunts an anthem of eternal praise, | 
That shakes the trembling earth, and rends the skies. 
A. W. W. 


Original. 


THE BATTLE FIELD. 


_Lovup roared the din of combat. The swords 
like lightning shown in the sun’s bright rays, as 
busy death Fis oisonous arrows shot into the 
beating hearts of thousands. Torrents of blood 
drenched the green sod, which not an hour be- 


bright spring day. The dying and dead were 
massed in heaps together—grnans and shrieks, 


maddened with pain, driven to desperation, 
rushed like a whirlwind on the battle field— 
crushing the fallen with his ironed hoofs, and 
neighing in stupid wonder at the scene. What 
giant form is that, which on a gallant steed comes 
rushing headlong through the hottest of the fray 


stained hands and visage—his gray—now gory 
locks—his dark and sparkling eyes flash fire— 
which, together with his mighty strength, with- 
ers all before him—it ts the chieftain. But an- 
other form comes rushing up to meet him, a shout 
of exultation breaks from both, as they meet 
like tigers thirsting for each other’s blood. The 
latter chief is clad in solemn black—his years 
much younger than the first—his glossy raven 
locks fall in flowing ringlets over his brawny 
shoulders, but, like his adversary’s, steeped in 
human gore. Each wildly laughs to scorn the 
other’s thrusts, and sounds which seem to issue 
from the throats of fieads, echo the horrid revel- 
ry. Again they combat with redoubled fury— 
they curse—they rave—and horrid oaths break 
forth at every fruitless thrust. But we see the 
steed which bears the youth begins to totter— 
rears—plunges—falls lifeless to the ground, his 
rider with him—quick as the forked lightning is 
the rider on his feet, again ready for combat. 
The cold man scorns advantage, and swiftly 
springs from off his horse, which rushes madly 
over the field of blood. Again, like hell-hounds 


clang. What purple stream is that, which oozes 
from the younger warrior’s breast?—lIt is blood. 
How pale he looks—-his eyes grow dim—-his 
nerveless arms drop heavy at his side. The old 
man’s weapon too has fallen—his glaring eyes 
are starting from their sockets—they fix their 
horrid gaze upon the dying warrior—mark how 
he trembles-—now he kneels and kisses the hand 
that aimed against his life—hot tears, like rain, 
are falling from his eyes, and wash the blood 


his aged locks with grief—what can this mean ? 
Great God, he cries, I’ve killed my son—my on- 
ly son!—Then starting madly up—he totters— 
falls and dies. The battle ceased as the sun went 
down, and as he dropped his golden head behin2 
the verdant hills, he cast, as if in mockery, his 
last bright glimmering ray upon that fated spot, 
where sath for hours had held unwonted sway. 
E. 0. E. 

Affectation is to be always distinguished from 
hypocrisy, as being the art of counterfeiting 
those qualities, which we might with innocence 
and safety, be known to want. Hypocrisy 19 
the necessary burthen of villainy; affectation 


part of the chosen trapings of folly.—Johnson. 


fore shone with the resplendent verdure of a — 


half stifled, rent the air—the wounded war-horse, _ 


—dealing death to all around him—his blood | 


do they face each other-—again their weapons 


from off his furrowed cheeks—he raves and tears 
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Original. 


MRS. Now: A SKETCH. 


BY BENJAMIN MATTHIAS. 


DuriIn@ a morning walk in the autumn of 
1832, I met with an adventure which [ shall not 
soon forget. The incidents seem indelibly im- 
pressed upon my memory, not so much on ac- 
count of their novelty, for they are, probably, of 
frequent occurrence in this checquered and 
eventful life, as on account of the peculiar and 
interesting circumstances with which they were 
subsequently connected. At the time, I was in 
a reflective mood, disposed to philosophize on 
every incident, and perhaps willing to profit by 
the most trivial lesson. 

It was an Indian Summer morning.—The air 
was cool and refreshing, and the wholesome ex- 
ercise of walking, gave excitement to my spirits. 
The rays of the sun were just visible on the tops 
of the most elevated buildings—the laborer was 
seen preparing for his daily toil,and here and 
there the door of a tavern might be discovered 
half open, as if to invite the early passenger to 
his morning dram; an invitation which,it was 
not difficult to ascertain, was but too generally 
embraced by those who had risen at that early 
hour. I sauntered on,ina northern direction 
from the heart of the city, and was ruminating 
onthe advantages of early rising,and the wicked- 
ness of wasting precious moments of time in un- 

rofitable indulgence, when I heard the pierc- 
ing shriek of a female, apparently about half a 
square distant. I quickened my pace, in the di- 
rection whence the cry proceeded, and arrived 
at the spot in time to preventa savage-looking 
ruffian from repeating a blow with a large knot- 
ty club, over the head of a female. 

‘** Monster !’’ J exclaimed, “‘ would you strike 
a woman?” 

He turned upon me with the scowl of a fiend, 
and 1 saw before me the bloated ‘face, the in- 
flamed eyes, the enervated frame of a confirmed 


' DRUNKARD. My look of disgust and indigna- 


tion, appeared to renew his anger, and | should 
probably have suffered severely for my interfe- 
rence, but for the presence of one who arrived 
at the same instant with myself. 

“Come, Sam,” said he, this won't do: let 


your wife alone, and push off to your work.” - 


The wretch appealed to muttered horrid im- 
precations and curses, but after a growl of de- 
fiance, directed towards myself, obeyed the com- 
mand, and the two went away together. 

I remained a moment, to learn the cause of 
the outrage. A female, considerably advanced 
in life, with a pale and haggard countenance, 
in a coarse and tattered dress, was leaning, in 
great agitation, against the door of a miserable 
hut. She was in tears, and I thought, as I gazed 
upon her sallow features, distorted as they were 
by suffering, that I could trace the outlines of 
deep and bitter affliction. Her grief was not 
boisterous. She wept, but her tears flowed in- 
voluntary. The fountains of her heart were 
apparently broken up, but there was that inher 
manner and appearance, which showed but too 
plainly, that she was one whose acute sufferings 
almost defied sympathy—one with whom com- 


passion seems rather to augment than diminish 
the grief which corrodes the heart, which pal- 
sies every energy of the mind, and destroys even 


| hope itself. 


“The world may not appreciate your suffer- 
ings, Madam,” said I, “ but one who has seen 
and felt some of the horrors of an intimate con- 
nection with a drunkard, is surely not imperti- 
nent in his desire to know whether it is in his 
power to render you assistance.” 

1 spoke mildly, and with a voice that betray- 
ed emotion which I could not control; and the 
accents, as they fell upon her ear, seemed to 
arouse her from a stupor into which she was 
gradually falling. 

* 1 thank you or your kindness,” she replied, 
** but mine is a case of misery without hope of 
relief. Human power cannot remove my wretch- 
edness. 

““Perhaps, however, human power may at 
least mitigate your sufferings; as it is evident 
they originate in the folly and wickedness of 
others.” 

Further solicitation prevailed, and she made 
me acquainted with the immediate cause of her 


present distresses. Her husband was a man of © 


irregular habits, an idler and a common tipler. 


His scanty wages were spent in the dram-shop, 


and his family, consisting of his wife and two 
daughters, the eldest a girl of sixteen, were fre- 
uently without bread for days. Occasionally 
they were able to procure employment for their 
needles, but this resource only rendered the 
beastly husband more negligent. On the even- 
ing previous tothe occurrence | have noted, the 
last cent had been given to satisfy a claim for 
rent. The family went supperless to bed; the 
husband was absent, carousing with some com- 
panions at a tavern,and did not return until 
morning, when he appeared in the condition I 
saw him, and demanded food. His wife had none 
to give, for her scanty larder was empty, and 
her small resources utterly exhausted, and the 
wretch became violent, and finally struck her. 
It was a case.calculated to awaken sympathy 
in the coldest bosom: need I add, that in my 
very soul! pitied the unfortunate, the abused, 
the heart-broken lady. She was evidently a 
woman of acute sensibility. Her language gave 
proof of education, of high accomplishments, of 
refined feelings. And such a woman, united by 
the closest ties, with a debased, unfeeling 
wretch, a brute, a common drunkard—one who 
was dead to every noble feeling of human na- 


| ture, callous to the sufferings of a confiding wo- 


man, and utterly reckless of the consquences of 
his wicked course. ‘He too, was the father of 
her children—a father upon whom two lovely 
girls looked for example—for precepts of in- 
struction—for wisdom to guide them safe from 
the coils and snares of a deceitful world. The 
soul sickens with anguish at the reflection. The 
young, the innocent, the unsophisticated hearts 
of his children, must have regarded him with 
loathing and abhorrence, and turned from his 
tender salutations with disgust. Tender salu- 
tations?’—-No!——He polluted their ears with 
curses—he set before them an exainple of ryin, 
degradation, and endless misery. 

Who will say that habitual intemperance is 
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not madness? Would a creature, endowed with 
reasoning faculties, put the cup of poison to his 
lips, and drink in death—eternal death ? Would 
a man, created in the image of his Maker, and 
blessed with an intellect capable of the highest 
degree of enjoyment, with that intellect uncloud- 
ed, sacrifice his bosom companion—his own off- 
spring—his hopes—his ambition—his present and 
future happiness, for the beastly voluptuous- 
ness of an ale-house? Never! The habitual 
drunkard is not a man—is not a reasoning crea- 
ture. He has lost his powers of discrimination 
between good an evil, and buried deep in the 
bowels of” the earth, the talent which God has 
iven him toimprove. His mind is a chaos of 

darkness—his intellect is disordered—and the 
deep, the impenetrable gloom of insanity rests 
upon his benighted mind. Is this gloomy pic- 
ture overwrought? Then let him who loves the 
bottle—that curse of our existence—pause be- 
fore the incipient habits of inebriation are con- 
firmed—before the worm of corruption has en- 
tered his heart—before human nature is reduced 
toa level with the brute creation—before the 
misguided, the infatuated votarvof Bacchus, be- 
comes an outcast from society—shunned as a 
pestilence—avoided as one upon whom Heaven 
has fixed the seal of inexorable displeasure ! 

While these thoughts were revolving in my 
mind, a lovely girl, rather under the stature of 
womanhood, with large black eyes of unusual 
brilliancy, and a countenance that seemed, at 
the first glance, tobe a model of perfection, 
rushed into the room. ‘“ Here,mother,’’ she ex- 
claimed with animation, “ get father his break- 
fast—here is money.” 

** Money, my dear,—what money ; surely you 
have not—” | 

Fresh tears bedimmed the eyes of the afflicted 
woman, and I saw, in an instant, the nature of 
the emotions that filled her bursting heart. Her 
affectionate daughter threw herself into her arms 
as she exclaimed: 


‘* No, mother, | have not begged; I have bor- 
rowed the poser from George; and know that 
1 shall be enabled to return it to-morrow.” 

The girl had been awakened from her slum- 
bers by the vociferations of her unworthy fa- 
ther, and knowing her mother’s destitution, had 
stolen away to her friend George, a reputable 
tradesman in the neighbourhood, and obtained 
the loan of apiece of money. Humiliating as 
was the application, her anxiety for her mother’s 
safety and peace, had triumphed over every 
scruple; and in her joy at having obtained the 
means to quiet her father’s angev, she forgot that 
she had done aught to violate the frigid rules of 
_maidenly propriety. She obeyed the impulses 

of her nature.—She loved her mother. 

Almost immediately I took my leave, with de- 
pressed spirits and an aching heart. A few 
friends joined in making some provision for im- 
mediate relief, and I had the satisfaction of en- 
listing, in behalf of the family, the benevolent 
feelings of several whose hearts were large, and 
whose purses were well supplied. 

The arrangements which were made for the 
subsequent support of the family, in a way to 
avoid wounding their feelings by a sense of de- 
pendence, afforded me an apology for many sub- 


A SKETCH. 


sequent visits. ‘This intercourse confirmed my 
first impressions. The lady was a fond, a con- 
fiding, but a deeply injured woman, and the 
daughters were all that such a mother could 
ask. It was delightful to witness the tender at- 
tachment which governed all their actions. They 
were bappy in each other’s society, and in the 
commingling of their pure and ardent affections, 
they forgot, for a moment, that their existence 
was embittered by the occasional presence of a 
husband and a father. In that forgetfulness was 
their enjoyment. 

During one of my visits, [ took advantage of 
the absence of the other members of the family, 
to ask the lady for a sketch of her early history. 
I believed it would be one of unusual interest— 
I was convinced that her present station in life 
was not the one she had been accustomed to fill 
—I imagined that she could tell me somethin 
that would afford a vaiuable practical lesson, an 
I was not disappointed. ith evident reluc- 
tance, however, for the reminiscences she was 
about torehearse were painful and humiliating, 
she began: 


‘**] am the only child of affectionate and dot- 


ing parents. My father, an officer on half-pay, 


though possessing what are called high notions,’ 
was not above keeping a public house in the vi- 
cinity of London; as he was thereby enabled 
materially to increase hisincome. Great pains 
were bestowed upon my education ; and so far 
as regards school learning, my acquisitions were 
considerably above my station in society. My 
life was one continued scene of enjoyment and 
happiness, until the death of my mother, which 
happened when I was in my fifteenth year. I 
had never known sorrow before—she was 1n- 
deed a mother.—Kind to a fault—indulgent, for- 
giving, and withal, careful and prudent in the 
management of her domestic affairs,—my fa- 
ther loved her with devotion, and well she de- 
served his undivided affections. This melan- 


cholly event left me in a great measure without 


a proper guide. My mother had been my friend, 
to whom I confided all my thoughts, and to whom 
I at all times, looked for counsel. The loss of 
such a friend, naturally occasioned heart-felt 
sorrow. Idrooped under the deprivation, be- 
came gloomy, and was ushered into society, be- 


fore my judgment was thoroughly matured, to — 


drive away my sadness. 

“In my seventeenth year, a slight accident, 
which happened while I was absent from home, 
made me acquainted with Lieutenant N—-. 
He was a gentleman of preposessing manners, 
and kindly offered to assist me to my father’s re- 
sidence. Being already known to my father, his 
visits became frequent, much to the annoyance 


| of my friend Howard, a worthy mechanic, who 


was a constant companion in all my enjoyments. 
Howard was a general favorite among my ac- 
quaintances, but none esteemed him more 
warmly than I did. He was open, free, candid, 
intelligent, and possessed sound and well ma- 
tured principles. I knew that he was attached 
to me, but I knew also that his pretensions would 
not be listened to by my father, who had resolvy- 
ed that I should never, with his consent, wed a 
mechanic. Alas! for that fatal error! He 
knew not that his kind precautions would be the 
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means of destroying his own and his daughter’s 
happiness. But | will not anticipate. ‘Lieut. 
N became devoted in his attentions. His 
manners were easy and polished—his appear- 
ance fascinating—his conversation attractive. 
My giddy head was turned, when he offered his 
hand, with the prospect of eclat which would at- 
tend my, nuptials, and offended at the proud de- 
meanour of Howard, who had ceased his visits, 
on his expressing his regret at the inconsistency 
and folly of my conduct, in an evil hour I proved 
recreant to my first love, and became the wife 
of Lieut. N , he that has just left us. 

* You look amazed, but a word or two will 
suffice to explain. Lieut. , at the time of 
his marriage, was addicted to habits of dissipa- 


tion. I knew it not, but too soon realized, in 


the utter annihilation of all domestic happiness, 
the dire effects. Indulgence confirmed his ha- 
bits, and three = had not elapsed, before he 
became a drunkard. Dreadful, beyond all de- 
scription, were my mental sufferings ; and bitter 
was the indignation of my father. Entreaty was 


only of temporary benefit—remonstrance ex- 


cited him to freshexcesses. His friends desert- 
ed him: he threw up his commission, fearing an 
investigation. into his official conduct, and was 
obliged to seek employmentas aclerk. In the 
meantime, the injured Howard had married a 
cousin of mine, in more humble life, but a girl 
every way deserving of so noble a companion. 
He prospered in business, and grew wealthy— 
and the bitter mortification occasioned by acon- 
trast of his situation in life with mine, added an- 
other sting of reproach to my conscience. I felt 
myself a degraded seven-fold 
for my folly—and I could no longer brook the 
commiserating gaze of my former associates. 
Eventually we left England,and arrived in your 
city. Lieut. N —, is now a day labourer in 
your streets. You know the rest.” 

Such was the sad tale of Mrs. N-———; such 
the calamitous results of a mistaken policy in 
her early life. She was blinded with the prospect 
of wealth and fashion, and discarded a worthy 
lover, because he was poor, to become the wife 
of a showy Lieutenaut. Her gay companions 
undoubtedly sustained her choice—the world 
called it a brifliant match, and brilliant it may 
have been for a moment, but for that moment of 
pleasure, what years of bitter anguish were ex- 
perienced. 

Errors of this character are by no means iso- 
lated cases. Where wealth is considered the 
standard of pretensions, they must frequently 
occur; forriches add neither merit to the 
mind, nor strength to well-formed principles ; 
but! rather increase than diminish the tempta- 
tions which cross the path of the inexperienc- 
ed. The attraction of wealth, strictly speaking, 


is adventitious; and it is the rock upon which 
the happiness and domestic felicity of thousands | - 


are stranded. Such results must be frequent, so 
long as the union of purses is considered of more 
importance than the union of kindred hearts. 
True nobility of mind, pure principles, benevo- 
lence of disposition, and that deference to the 
opinions, the feelings and the errors of others, 
waich invariably distinguishes the man of culti- 
vated intellect, and which forms the basis of all 
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happy matrimonial unions, are not contingent 
upon birth or wealth. Perhaps, in a majority sf 
cases, they are found separate and apart from 
those sparkling attractions of idleness and lux- 
ury, which the generality of mankind consider 
indispensible in all judicious alliances. 7 
It may be vain, under certain circumstances, 
to combat popular delusions, but it can never be 
vain to repeat indisputable facts, of essential 
importance to the welfare of mankind. The 
truths of which I speak, are substantiated by 
the experience of every man of observation. 
Hundreds and thousands of virtuous and accom:: 
pea females, are yearly sacrificed—their 
earts rendered desolate—their hopes of happi- 
ness annihilated—their peace of mind forever 
destroyed—on the unholy altar of mammon, by 
ill-timed and improper connexions, originating 
in sordid motives of pecuniary advantage. A 
fearful responsibility rests upon those who co- 
erce alliances which eventuate in these appal- 
ing results. 
ome weeks after the above interview, N—— 
died. His continued excesses had undermined 
his constitution, and rendered him a weak, mi- 
serable and enervated being. His violence, 
while ina state of inebriation, rendered it ne- 
cessary, for the safety of his family, and the 
eace of society, to confine him inthe alms-house. 
e left the world in a state of delirium, insensi- 
ble to the change which was stealing over him, 
and unconscious of the accountability of man to 
his God. His widow wept—his children hung 
over his rough coffin in lamentation, but the 
tear of sorrow which fell from the Christian's 
eye, was shed for the dark fate of an infatuated, 
adeluded mortal,and not for the exit of one who 
had lived only to occasion misery, and entail re- 
proach. The grave of the virtuous man 1s plant- 
ed with flowers, but the tomb of the drunkard 
is overgrown with noxious weeds. His exist- 
ence is obliterated from the mind, for none would 
call him back to life. Neglected by those whose 
happiness he has blasted, he lies, awaiting the 
epoch which will dissolve time,in his cold and 
cell, 


“Unnotic’d, unhonor’d and unsung.” 


Three months had elapsed, when I again saw 
Mrs. N———. I knew she was not in want, 
and I was unwilling to obtrude when I could 


| render no service. She was cheerful, for her 


weight of wo had been removed, and she sur- 
prised me with an announcement that she was 
about to return, with her youngest daughter, to 
England. | 

* And leave Mary here?” | enquired. 

“ Yes. She positively refuses to accompany 
us.” 

Surely, Mary,” said you will not consent 
to a separation ’”’ 

Her look of embarrassment sufficiently ex- 
plained the cause. 

“ Tell me, then,” I resumed, taking her deli- 
cate hand,“ who it is that would separate the 
best of daughters, from the most affectionate of 
parents. ls hisname George ?” 

The shade of confusion deepened on her brow, 
and convinced me that | was not in error. From 
a mischievous motive, | added: 
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He of whom you once borrowed—”’ 

*¢ Spare me,” she interrupted, with one of her 
most fascinating smiles, “ that debt is long since 
paid ; but George declares | have incurred oth- 
ers, which it will require a life-time to dis- 
charge. Would you have me go away in his 
debt?” 

The nuptials were solemnized before the de- 

arture of Mrs. N . I had the honour of 

ing present, and as I noticed the smile of de- 
light on the manly and open face of the worthy 
eorge, the elegant form, and the soft, winning 
manner of the devoted Mary—as | saw the evi- 
dences of pure and ardent love, in every word 
and look of the happy couple, and heard the so- 
lemn and heart-felt rd to Heaven, for a 
ghted faith, from the lips 
of the c ereymen, inaudibly remarked, if there 
is no love here, love is a mere delusion—if there 
is no happiness here, happiness is unknown to 
the human heart. | 7 


THE HISTORY OF LIFE. 


BY B. CORNWALL, 
Day dawn’d. Within a curtain’d room 
Fill’d to faintness with perfume, 
A lady lay at point ot doom. 


Day clos’d. A child had seen the light, 
But fur the lady, fair and bright, 
She rested in undreaming night! 


Spring came. The lady’s grave was green, 
And near it oftentimes was seen, _ 
A gentle boy, with thoughtless mein. 


Years fled. He worea manly face, 
And struggled ia the world’s rough race, 
And won at last a lofty place. 


And then, he died! Behold before ye, 
‘Humanity’s brief sum, and story, 
Life, Death, and all that is of—Glory. 


NOT LIKE THE ROSE. 


BY MRS. RADCLIFFE. 


No, ah! no}; not just like love, 
Is yon gay and conscious rose ; 
All its leaves disclose 
Sun-shine joy—and fearless prove ; 
ic Not like love! 


But yonder little violet-flower. 
That, folded in its purple veil, 
And trembling to the lightest gale, 
j Weeps beneath that shadowing bower, 
Is just like love! 


Though filled with dew its closing eyes, 
Though bends its slender stem in air, 
It breathes perfume and blossoms fair, 
It feeds on tears, and lives on sigh | 
Just like love ! 


And should a sun-beam kiss its leaf, 
How bright the dew-drops would appear! 
Like beams of hope npon a tear, 

Like light of smiles through parting grief! 


TO BED WITHOUT 


YOUR DINNER. 


From Leaves from a Log. A West India Story. 


THERE are few situations more uncomfortable 
than that of the iuckless mortal who lieg in bed’ 
in the West Indies, and imeffectually tries to 
sleep—the climate will not allow the use of the 
soft beds of Europe; a horse-hair mattress is 
more cool certainly, but less agreeable epeies a 
sleepless night, to turn upon from side to side. 
This I did like the Spanish saint, who when 
broiled on a gridiron, requested from time to time 
to be turned, in order that every part of his body 
might equally er of the pleasures of mar- 
tyrdom. ‘* When we cannot sleep by lying still, 
it is useless to turn,” says a modern author ; this 
is most reasonable, yet we cannot help it in spite 
of reason. When I gotinto a snug position, and 
began to perceive the approaches of the poppy- 
crowned god, | was sorejoiced at it that I started 
wide awake with delight, and then would | hope- 
lessly take another turn; all this time 100,000,000 
inusquitoes were phlebotomising me,actually tri- 
umphing over my misery, and with loud and 
continued huzzas (so to me their buzz sounded) — 
cheered each other on the attack. | 
Coy slumbers that require too much courting 
are seldom pleasing; mine were anything but 
agreeable. Methought that the hideous phan- 
tom of Quaco stalked before me; the spectre’s 
dark and bloated features looked most vengeful 
—his cocoa-nut formed head wore a wreath of 
the poisonous flowers—in one hand he held a 
’spatch cock,* and in the other a tray on which 
stood two large rummers, containing sangaree 
and porter cup. ‘“‘ You Go TO BED TO-MORROW 
NIGHT WITHOUT YOUR DINNER,’ Said the spectre, 
and he seated himself on my breast. | felt like 
a wretch who was undergoing the “ petnes fortes 
et dures” in the press-yard. In vain I attempted 
to dislodge the ponderous demon from my bosom. 
I groaned aloud, when I thought Quaco seized 
me by the shoulder and shook me violently— 
with a start I woke, and horror seized meas I 
felt the grasp on my shoulder and the violent 
shaking a reality. 

‘** Wha de matter wid you, massa?” said a well- 


known voice. 
“Who is this? Ah! is it you, Jack ?” 


The fact is, the negro who was watchman for 
the night, heard me groan beneath the influence 
of the night-mare, and as] generally slept with 
with my chamber-door open he came into my 
room, and by shakingawokeme. The waning 
moon had risen high in the calm blue concave 
heaven, and the black clouds in the east border- 
ed with fire,informed me that the brief twilight 
would soon appear. 


The sugar-mill was already in motion, and the 
boiling-house chimney sent forth volumes of 
smoke. ‘The boiler-man’s shout, which told the 
stoker to increase the heat of the coppers and 
the stoker’s gruff reply, mingled with the chorus 
of the mill-gang who were singing to a short 


And just like love! cog 


A fowl broiled in haste is called dispatch or ’spatch 
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and not unpleasing Creole airy: with mellow | 


yoices the following brief strain :— 


“ Longtime* dem put in a mill, myle, horse and mare, 
But dis time,t the buckra put dam raskil there.” 

To understand the humour, such as it is, of 
this couplet, the reader must be informed that 
= ue -mill had just been introduced into the 
island. 

Day broke; the bell of the estate, and those 
of the neighbourhood, called their respective 
field-gangs to work. The driver blew his shell 
10 reply ; at which signal the negroes slowly left 
their dwellings and passed my house in their 
way to the field, each saluting me with “ morow, 
massa.” | 


Having got through the business of the morn- 


ing and given the overseer orders what should 


be done during the day, I attempted to take my 


breakfast, but attempted in vain. The recollec- 


tion of the porter-cup, sangaree bowl, and 
*spatch cock that played so conspicuous a part 
in my dream, also reminded me that I had the 
night before departed from my usual temperate 
habits, and that late suppers and libations destro 

the morning appetite; of this lam so convinced, 
that were t unter the necessity of advertising 
for an overseer, instead of the advertisement 
running in the usual way,—* Wanted an over- 
seer who can bring unexceptionable testimonies 
of sobriety,” it should run thus:—* Wanted an 
overseer who can give psn ga | proofs of his 
being a good breakfast-eater.” After taking a 
cup of tea, 1 mounted my horse Bolivar, and set 
out on my long journey to a Spaniard, with the 
brief appellation of Don Josef-Maria-Henrico- 
Hospedero Hedalgon. I did not expect to reach 


him before night, but having a score of friends 


and acquaintances on the road, of whose hospi- 
tality I could partake,I felt no apprehensions 
touching the prophecy of Quaco, about my 
‘** going to bed without my dinner?” My road 
was pleasant enough, it being that delightful 
part of the Trinidad year, the commencement 
of the dry season, which some have called the 
spring. 

1 now passed the estate belonging to Monsieur 
Bonnemaison ; the field-gang were cutting canes, 
and the muleteers loading their animals,—all 
were chaunting a short song. Negro songs are 
always short; it was what on French estates 
is called a “ belle air,” a kind of Creole chaunt, 
almost agreeable enough to merit its appellation. 


Here I found on inquiry that the master was 


ene to town. I, therefore, proceeded to the 
Conucco (small plantation) of Mr. Bavard Cor- 
dillac, a native of the south of France, who had 


been an officer in Napoleon’sarmy. He was a 


stout little man, remarkably active, and on se- 
veral occasions had proved himself a hero in 
miniature ; but he was so fond of talking of his 
own prowess that he might lead one unacquaint- 
ed with him to doubt his courage ; however, this 
was excusable, for he was a Gascon. He who 
conceives every Frenchman that boasts too 
much of his courage, a coward, will generally 
form erroneous estimates. 

Cordillac had often dined with me and pressed 
me to visit him in return; he swore “ cadédie”’ if 


t Now. 


* Formerly. 


I accepted his invitation he would kill the fattest 
sheep on his estate. Now though I knew he 
never had any sheep, yet I doubted not a hearty 
welcome from the Gascon, and as I began to feel 
certain qualms from not having had breakfast, 
his proffered hospitality was acceptable. Irode 
up to his dwelling, a little thatched cottage, 
which he denominated his chateau. “ An Eng- 
lishman’s house is his castle,” so isa French- 
man’s if he happen to be’a native of the banks 
of the Garonne. But er®I approached within 
a hundred yards of his residence, he came out 
and saluted me with a degree of warmth that 
even surprised me; he squeezed my hand 
with a grasp that was painful, swore sandié 
cadédié, that he was “ ravished, charmed, and 
enchanted” at the pleasure of seeing me at his 
domicile, and wished I had come a little sooner 


as he had just dined ,—(at this my face length-. 


ened.) 

**] dined well to-day,” said he: “ Thad alittle 
capon very fat, anda pyres bottle of very old 
Madeira;” while he said this he picked his teeth 
with the air of one who had been an inmate at 
Verray’s. He protested that if I would honour 


his “ chateau” by taking up my residence there 
for the night he would give me a glorious “‘ dé- 


juene a la fourchette’” in the morning ; this offer 


I declined on account of having business with 


‘my friendthe Spaniard. The fact is, I did not 


like the prospect of fulfillmg the prophecy of 
Quaco, which now began tu stare me in the face. 


I took a kind leave of the little Gascon, and 


cursed my hard fortune in not being in time for 
his fine fat capon and bottle of old Madeira, 
though I have been since informed that he dined 
that day off a tureen of onion soup, and half a 
bottle of sour “ vin de cote.” | 

On | went, carried rather slowly by my some- 
what jaded horse, until the neat built mansion of 
Mr. —— I beg his pardon—of Theophilus 
Grumbleton, Esq. appeared in view. Here all 
men expect the title of esquire ;—1l have writ- 
ten letters for slaves to their brother bondsmen, 
and was always requested to address them by 
title; nay, one made me conclude his letter 
thus— 

“7 remain, dear Quashee, 
Your obedient servant to command, 
Tom Codgo, Esquire.” 

But to describe Grumbleton’s mansion. It was 
a wooden structure, covered with cedar shingles ; 
standing on hard wooden posts; the floor of the 
house was about fourtecn feet off the ground, so 
thata carriage might drive under it; the sides 
were painted lead colour, and the roof had a 
coat of tar and red ochre. The walks to it were 
covered with bitumen got from the pitch lake, 
which, next to Macademising, makes the best 


roads; these black traces afford a curious con- © 


trast to the deep-green velvet-like Bahama grass 
which was planted round the mansion. This 


was the house. Its owner was what is called a .. 
fine-looking man; yet there was a gloom in his © 


look, a surliness of expression, that tome was 
anything but prepossessing; my knowledge of 
him was slight, but ma country where hospi- 
tality is so generally practised asin Trinidad, 
this was more than sufficient for a passport to 
Mr. Grumbleton’s table ; besides, I was not then 
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ina humour to stand on the forms of etiquette, 
for it was three o’clock, and I was fasting. 

As | approached the house I was struck with 
the sombre appearance of all about the estate. 
The driver was in the field, looking silent and 
gloomy ; the negroes were working without talk- 
ing or singing—a sure sign of discontent with 
those people ; and even the very cattle about the 
pasture appeared to graze in Carthusian silence. 
As l-approached the house, Mr. G. came out to 
welcome me, which he did with grave politeness ; 
and as I dismounted he protested that he was 
glad to see me, hoped I would spend the evening 
on“ Rigor Hall;” he added, “‘ By the bye, you 
come very opportunely, as I have hada boy in 
the stocks these three days, and have not been 
able to ish him for want of a witness.”’* | 
took the hberty of asking if the boy’s offence 
was of too serious a nature to admit of my ask- 
ing pardon for him;+ he assured me it was; 
that he had broken a porcelain cup,and then 
ran away to Mr. Proser, and brought a note 
with him trom Miss Belinda entreating forgive- 
ness. “I tore up the note directly,” added he, 
‘‘ and am going to flog him myself before you.” 

Yourself, Sir!’’ exclaimed in astonishment; 
for though during fifteen years’ residence in the 
West Indies it was my misfortune to meet with 
one or two tyrants who, like the gentleman be- 
fore.me, abused the authority that the master 
has over his slave, yet he was the first instance 
Ihad ever met inthe whole course of my so- 
journ here of a white man’s punishing a negro 
_ with his own hand. : 

Had this humane man looked in my face he 
would have read my sentiments. He continued 
— Yes, Sir, I always flog my negroes when 
they deserve it, because 1 am an adept at it, I 
handle the cat in a peculiar manner; this I 
learnt from an Irish right and left handed drum- 
mer when I was last in Dublin. A soldier was 
condemned to receive 400 lashes for insolence to 
his officer. I went to see him punished, and was 
so taken with the manner that Teddy O’F lin 
handled the cat with both hands that I gave him 
a sovereign to instruct me in his art; by prac- 
tice | have so much improved that | cut deeper 
thanhe! It will bea pleasure to see me flog 
the rascal!”’ 

Not to me, Sir,” said I; and springing on my 
horse, made my way towards the public road as 
quick as possible. I deeply lamented that in 
my whole day’s route there was no inn or place 
of lic entertainment. 

now proceeded on my road determined to 
call at the next plantation, whose humane pro- 
prietor would not propose such an agreeable re- 
creation tohis guest,as witnessing the punish- 
ment of a slave, although he had one species of 


* Since the Order in Council of 1824, no slave can 
be punished without a witness. 

+ When a negro commits an offence and his master 
wishes not to punish him, he getsa friend, neighbour, 
or even a respectable negro, to ask pardon for him; 
this human ruse is well understood in the colonies. 
“Nobody go ask pardon for him,” is proverbial ex- 
pression amongst our slaves;it conveys a deep re- 
proac’, signifying that the person to whom it is ap- 
plied is too worthless tor any one’s taking an interest 
in his fate. 


barbarity in his composition. The fact is, Mr. 
roser was what is termed “‘a bore;” a down- 
right button-holding “ bore ;”’ one who consume 
twenty cubic feet of atmospheric air per diem, 
in talk! the subject of which might have been 
condensed in a nutshell. 
He had a sister living with him, Miss Belinda ; 
she was many years younger than he. She, too, 
had a foible: that is to say, she was passionate] 
fond of vocal and instrumental music ; althoug 
nature in many respects bountiful to her, had 
iven her a shrieking voice, and denied her 
that talent which musicians call “an ear;” still 
she persevered torturing her“* Broadwood,” and 
murdering songs to that degree, that, could their 
composers have heard her, they would osm 
have been seized with the cholera morbus. 
lucky recollection now crossed my memory. 
Proser, I believe, was in town, and I had heard 
that the lady’s piano was broken, so that 1 might 
call in and dine at Crane Garden without having 
my ears agonized with the discourse of Proser, 
or the tuneless lays of his sister. With this 
thought I was so elated, that [ gave my horse 
the spur, who instantly carried me through a 
piece of copse that lies between the estate of 
Grumbleton and Cane Garden. Scarcely had 
I reached the small tract which leads from the 


sound!) my ears were assailed with what 1 
knew to be the effects of Miss Belinda’s at- 
tempts at strumming treble and base at her 
piano-forte ; to that her notes mocked all tune, 


1s not saying too much, while 


“ Panting time toiled after her in vain.” | 
While 1 was debating the question of proceed- 


the back. 

** What Master Tropic, listening enraptured to 
the angelic notes of Miss Belinda?” ‘The words 
were addressed to me by Doctor Whirlwhim, 
who, mounted on a mule, had unperceived 
overtaken me. Aftera friendly salute, | briefly 
told the Doctor, that [ was thinking of my din- 
ner. 

“If that be the case,” said the Doctor, “ come 
home with me; my cottage is not above a fur- 
long from this; and I will give vou such a din- 
ner, that it is not likely you have ever eaten be- 
fore.” I gladly accepted the Doctor’s invita- 
tion, for Whirlwhim might be called an amateur 
cook :—he was continually talking of the delights 
of the table, or using his scientific knowledge 
for the improvement of the culinary art. He 
was perpetually finding out new sauces, and 
methods of preserving meats and vegetables; 
many are the dishes of his discovery. Some of 
them were rather whimsical. 

On went the Doctor and myself, and in about 
two minutes we came toa very handsome villa 
which he called his cottage; it was a few yards 
off the road; we dismounted, and the Doctor 
ordered his groom to give a feed of Indian corn, 
some Guinea grass, and water to my horse, to 
whom it seems, the prophecy of Quaco did not 
apply. The Doctor after giving some orders 
soon joined me, and we entered into conversa- 


good eating—on which topic he was so fluent, 


public road to the mansion, ere (oh terrible — 


ing or not, 1 felt some one slap me heartily on_ 


tion on his favourite subject, the enjoyments of 
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that one would suppose him to be a mere glut- 
ton; while, on the contrary, few men ate less 
than he did. 

_ How long Doctor Whirlwhim might have con- 
tinued on this interesting subject I know not, 
for he had deeply studied it, possessed great 
fluency and a good memory: it was a theme on 
which he appeared both able and willing to de- 
scant, but his learned remarks were cut short by 
receiving a note from Proser, informing him that 
one of has negroes was sick. 

“ Excuse me,” said he, “I must step over to 
my neighbour to visit his man, but will be back 
in a few minutes; in the mean time amuse your- 
self, as wellas youcan, with my library;” he 
placed in his pocket a small case of instruments 
and left me. 1 went into his study, the first book 
that caught my eye was Dr. Kitchener’s Trea- 
tise on the culinary art—an excellent name, by 
the by, for the author of such a production, Meg 
Dodd’s Cookery ;—but I will spare the reader 
the catalogue; let it suffice to remark that he 
had more than two hundred volumes, in dif- 
ferent languages on the art of cooking. Qn his 
table lay two MSS, ; the first was a transcript of 
Horace’s second satire of his second book, with 
Latin notes by himself; the second was an Essay 
on Chemistry, Botany, Comparative Anatomy, 


Hydrology, Osteology, Myology, Angialogy, 


Newrology, Ornithology, Ichthyology, Zoology, 
Conchology, and twenty more ologies, whose 
names I cannot think of, shewing their connex- 
ion with the Gastronomic Science, by Nicholas 
Whirlwhim, M. D. I looked into this treatise ; 
it commenced thus: “It is a well known fact, 
that cooking has been practised by all the civili- 
zed nations for nearly six hundred years; 
(pretty well known that) “ yet, notwithstanding, 
it is easy to prove that we are as yet but in the 
elements of this useful science.” I could read 
no more, and began to conjecture what it was 
that the Doctor intended to give me for dinner ; 
he was always trying experiments; he one day 
gave me alligators eggs for breakfast, and not 
knowing what they were, I ate, and thought 
them delicious. I looked out of the window and 
saw the cook leave the kitchen (a small out 
house) and go into the garden; I thought this a 
good opportunity to satisfy my curiosity, and 
went into the kitchen, when—ah! I saw on the 
dresser, skinned and ready to be cut out intoa 
fricassee, an Aloato Monkey !—there he lay, 
looking so disgustingly like a dead child, that 1 
recoiled with a shudder. 

“ And this,” said I,“* is to compose the dish 
which, he truly says, I never before partook of 
—no; nor ever will.” Saying this, I returned to 
the library, wrote the best excuse my awkward 
situation would admit of; saddled Bolivar, who 
had well regaled himself ; remounted, and again 
faced the road. | 

I had yet ten miles of my journey to perform, 
although I had ridden along way and was yet 
fasting. 

The first half mile of my way laid through a 
vestige of the original forest, that but a few 
years since covered the country for miles round ; 
the scene was gloomy as my reflections. ‘* To 
think,” said I to myself, ‘of dining off a mon- 
key !” 


“Haw! haw! haw!” resounded through the 
forest ; the notes were like the laughter of de- 
mons. I started at the unearthly noise, and 
found it was made by a colony of red monkeys 
perched on the gigantic trees under which I was 
passing. | 

“You villains, do you mock my vexation?” 
cried I aloud. They loeked down at me with 
their expressive and half-human countenance, 
which they turned first toone side and, then to 
another, as though they partly understood what 
l said. They gave another general hail, and 
then skipped away so friskly that I could swear 
there was not a long-tailed rascal of them but 
what had dined. | 

[ had arrived at a most beautiful part of the 
island; twenty sugar plantations now lay in view 
with their square cane pieces, some cut but 
mostly standing, divided by hedges of limes and 
other species of the citron. Here and there 
cattle reposed under the shade of thick tufts of 
elegant bamboos or more elegant palms of va- 
rious kinds around the estates’ mansions. In 
full bloom grew the yellow orange, the large 
shaddock, the shady tamarand, the beautiful 


mango, the rapid pean trees, anda hundred © 
a 


other inter-tropical fruits, while villages of palm- 
thatched negro-houses were irregularly but 
picturesquely placed amid the shade of plain- 


tain, banana, bread-fruit, and cocoa-nut trees. — 


The land was neither flat nor mountainous, but 
undulating like that of the county of Kent; here 
and there might be seen pieces of the original 
forest of the island. In the middle of the pas- 


tures, and beside the read stood gigantic silk 
cotton trees, or noble cedars, whose venerable 


and grand appearance had saved them from the 
axe, when the forest sunk beneath the efforts ef 
the woodmen. On the right the scene was 
bounded by dark virgin woods, on which the 
works of man had not encroached, while to the 


left at intervals might be seen the Gulf of Paria, 


whose tranquil bosom was just rufiled by the 


afternoon breeze, and glittered with the reflec- | 


tion of the declining sun; every feature in the 
landscape contributed to its beauty; amongst 
these were two ships and a brigat anchor in the 


gulf, two or three fishing-boats barely visible, a - 


shallow river winding across the road in ten 
places, a large windmill whose arms were gently 
turning round, and; not the least interesting, 
eight or ten sugar boiling houses, in full work, 
their smoke curling upwards into the blue and 
almost cloudless sky. The air was perfumed 
with the agreeable odour of boiling cane-juice, 
and two or three hundred negroes on different 
estates were singing merry chorusses, the notes 
of which were softened and rendered agreeably 
and contented, save myself—for Ihad not dined! 
by distance; in short all seemed mirthful, happy. 

I crossed the afore-mentioned river, which 
was so shallow that when viewed in the dry sea- 
son by a native of a flat country, he would won- 
der at its being called any thing but a brook; 
and yet when its mountain source was swollen 
by tropical rains it became broad and rapid. At 
this time it was about three feet deep, and as 
limpid as molten s. My horse showed that 


he wanted to drink; I slackened the reins to al- 
low him to do so, but as they were too short I 
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was obliged to incline forward, and, as it were, 
hang over his neck, while in this position, some 
one having turned from a road of communica- 
tion on the right came on me unperceived. 

** Ah, master Tropic, is that you?” said a well 
known voice.. Looking up suddenly I perceived 
my friend John Oldboy—a gentleman belong- 
ing toa species now that is to 
ae he is one of the few West Indians of the 
old school remaining amongst us. 

John Oldboy is a native of one of the virgin 
islands, descended from a buccaneer family ; he 
was born in the year 1760, as he says, but it is 
_ supposed he is older than he pretends; he is 
about seven feet long. 1 use this word in prefer- 
ence, because it is more applicable to his gaunt 
and lean form. 

In his youth England was at war with her 
North American Colonies, while those of the 
Carribbean Sea were faithful to the mother 
country. Oldboy partook of the sentiments of 
his native isle; he detests Americans even to 
this day; but his aversion to the French is still 
more deadly. Some years ago, a party of French, 
having taken the island of which he is a native, 
behaved in a most brutal and disgraceful man- 
ner, since which time his abhorrence of French- 
men has been of the most determined kind; so 
far has he been known to carry this aversion, 
that a merchant ae committed the enormous 
crime of mistaking Oldboy fora Frenchman, 
he never was able to forget the atrocious of- 
fence. Qn seeing this person ride by his estate, 
he was overheard thus to soliloquise— There 
goes that fellow Ledger! Pshaw! he looks like 
a Frenchman himself.” This was only twenty 
years after Ledger SS the crime of 
mistaking Oldboy fora Frenchman. Nor was 
his dislike to France vented merely in words, as 
every one knows who has heard him tell the 
story of the capture of the privateer “ Fleur-de- 
Lis” by the Terrible, a gallant affair enough in 
which he was concerned. The history of it was 
this:—The Fleur-de-Lis, or, as he called her, 
“the Flower-de-Luce,” having annoyed the 
trade of his oprah island to a 
tent,a party of young men, and amongst the 
rest himsel about forty in number, armed a 
small drogher,* went out, and, as it was agreed 
upon, suffered the privateer to come alongside 
the Terrible, such was the vessel called; the 
French crew expected little resistance, and 
boarded the Terrible, when the Creoles (the 
greater part of whom werehid under the hatches) 
sprang up, and by surprise and bravery drove 
the enemy from the deck with considerable loss, 
and after firing a Lick} or two, boarded the 
Fleur-de-Lis, and captured her. ; 

This was the most remarkable event in the 
life of John Oldboy, and it was most diverting to 
listen to the old man while he related the par- 


ticulars of this bold affair: I have heard him tell 


ita hundred times, and ever with delight. He 


* Droghers are small craft employed in carrying 


produce and stores from one part of an island to 
another. 


+ Lick in the English West India patois has as ex- 
tensive a signification as coup in French, and in gene- 
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related how Jack Jenkins fought with the 
French mate till the latter, by wounding him in 
the wrist, disarmed him, when Jack adopting 
Creole tactics, “ fired a butt,’’* at him; in other 
words dashed his head so furiously into the 
Frenchman’s bread-basket that he pitched him 
overboard; on which Oldboy would add, “ the 
captain ran at me with his (épée) calling: 
out * Morbleu’— True blue,’ said 1,* you reach 
Jacko,’ and I split his skull with the pump 
rake!’’ And then to hear him tell how they 
towed the enemy into “‘ Guana Bay,” while Kit 
Sharp played Rule Britannia on his fiddle, and 
a bevy of white, black, yellow and brown beau- 
ties awaited to welcome the victors ashore. Tut! 
uncle Toby when laying some of the finest 
sieges tosome of the finest fortresses in Europe, 


tho capture of the Fleur-de-Lis by the Terrible! 
On meeting Mr. Oldboy, I perceived he was 
in full dress, wearing the habiliments of the last 
century; that is, he had on white short knees, 
white silk stockings, with yellow clocks, pumps 
and bucklesya yellow figured velvet waistcoat, 
coat of an old fashion cut,a lace frilled and 
ruffied shirt; his own hair of a deep black, 
without the slightest mixture of gray, strong 
and bushy, was copiously daubed with pomatum 
and powder; he was crowned witha Panama 
straw hat—a cocked hat he was not able to get 
in the colony. 

“Ah, mister Tropic! glad tosee you in this 
quarter.” 

“* Happy at meeting you, Sir; I was coming to 
dine with you.” 

‘ That you cannot, Mr. Tropic, on Golden 
Hill estate, as I dine out to-day, but I'll tell you 
what we can do to dine together ; come with me 
where I go, [am invited by a mutual friend. 
who will be very glad to see you.” 

'W ho may he be?” inquired. 

‘My neighbour Fireblood,” was the reply. 


At hearing this nameI thought of my dream; 
the factis, Fireblood and myself had quarrelled 
at the last brigade parade, when he sent for a 
friend in order to “ call me out;’ in vain this 
friend, who was a man of peace, remonstrated 
with him on his folly in so seriously noticing 
such a trifle. He would listen to no proposal, 


man who was never known to refuse carrying a 
challenge, should the other persist in not bear- 
ing his hostile message. 


To prevent worse consequences, his friend 
came to demand satisfaction, but called on his 
commandment on his way to me,so that in due 
time I received the challenge, was put under ar- 
rest, and obliged to find two sureties that I would 
not break the peace for six months; so was 
Fireblood, who appeared quite satisfied. Now 
but three out of the six’ months; had expired, 
and etiquette reauired that we should be at 
drawn daggers until the term of our keeping 
the peace should expire ; ergo, | could not go to 
his house to dine with him. Having explained 


* In West Indian boxing the head is more used 
than the fist. ‘To “ fire a butt”, means to rush in with 


ral has the same meaning. 


the head. 


was never so elated as Oldboy when describing _ 


but talked of sending for Terrence O’Riley, a | 
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the matter to Mr. Oldboy, I wished him a good | 


afternoon, and we passed each other. 

On the two next plantations where I called I 
had equally as little success as at the preceding 
ones; the first of these estates was under the 
direction of a manager of the nameof Wrangle. 


When Il called he was in the of a matri- | h 


monial difference with Mrs. Wrangle; I had 
therefore too much good sense to intrude on their 
rivate ainusement; and the proprietor of the 
ast place [ called at was in town, and the 
manager dying with the yellow fever, I verily 
believed, for the express purpose of disappoint- 
me of my dinner. | 
hank my stars! I have at length arrived at 
Don Jose-Maria-Henrico Hospedero Hedal- 
gon’s the extent of this day’s 
Fatigued and hungry as could not 


but admire the beauty of the cocoa plantation: 


and, indeed, I know of no species of cultivation 
that will at all complete in this respect with a 
cocoa walk, with the exception of some few 
grounds laid out by skilful landscape gardeners. 
he fine rows of oristaro cocoas traversed each 
other at right angles; they were planted at re- 
oad intervals; the leaves were green, red, and 
rown, and their stems and limbs so trimmed 
and lopped that they all grew the same height, 
and had much the same form; they had regu- 
larity without stiffness; the sun which was sink- 
ing into the western horizon gave a splendour to 
the skies, inconceiveable to those who have 
never been between the tropics; the blazin 
clouds harmonized well with the rows of * bois 
immortel” trees called by the Spaniards “ la ma- 
dre de cacao,” the mother of cocoa. These 
trees dre planted also at regular intervals, to 
shade the cocoa, and grow about the height of 
an English oak, so that from an elevation they 
appear a forest growing, as it were, out of a 
forest; the height of the cocoa trees being about 
twenty feet, forms a thick canopy of foliage ; 
the stately trunks of the bois immortel shoot up 
from this leafy roof, and terminate by forming 
another covering of branches and leaves, and 
when the immortel is in full blossom, which it 
was at that time, the beauty of this wood is not 
to be surpassed. Some slight conception of this 
the reader may form, if he can imagine several 


miles square covered with trees, planted in 


rows, crossing each other at right angles; the 
body and lien ie of which trees are as high as 
any in Europe, having a thick foliage of the 
deepest and most brilliant rose colour. — 

The dwelling-house of the Don was situated 
on a mound beside the large shed for curing co- 
coa; the former was a spacious lofty building, 
the wall and partitions of which were wattied’ 
that is, formed with roseaux into a kind of bas- 
ket-work, plastered with earth, and white- 
washed ; the hall was unfloored; but the cham- 
bers hada floor of Palmiste boards; the whole 
building was adapted to the climate; its open 

ables and loftiness rendered it delightfully cool. 

t is true this structure was not formed to stand 
against a hurricane; hurricanes, however, never 
occur in Trinidad; butso admirably was it made 
proof against the effects of earthquakes, which 
sometimes happen here, that the ground might 
undulate like the face of the ocean, and its bas- 


ket and earthen walls, its bamboo rafters, light 
palm posts and thatched roof, would bend like an 
ozier cage, and regain its original form without 
damage. 

It was evening,and the negroes had done the 
light day’s task of a cocoa estate some four 
ours before my arrival; they were employed 
either cultivating gardens of their own near 
their cottages, feeding stock, or enjoying the 
coolness of the evening by laying on the ground ; 
some were making ropes of the fibrous parts of 
the maho-tree, an tues manufacturing or re- 
pairing turtle nets. A group of fat, lively chil- 
dren, with skins as smooth as ivory,and as black 
as ebony, ran up to me and followed my horse, 
vociferating ‘‘ Buenos Dios Senor.”” The whole 
of the slave population of this plantation looked 
in good condition, contented and happy. 

As I proceeded to the house, I saw two ne- 
groes and a peon making a kind of basket tor 
catching fish; they had just returned from town 
with Senor Josef, and were singing a canoe 
song, very common among the Spanish boatmen 
of the Gulf of Paria, the chorus of which was 
“* Sopla, Sopla, Sopla, San Antonio,” a favourite 
saint to invoke when a wind is required, though 
sometimes so unreasonably deaf is the saint to 
their entreaties that 1 have heard him cursed 
heartily by Spanish mariners. | 

‘*Is your master at home?” said I, to a boy 
who held my horse as I dismounted. 

“ Yes Sir, he has just returned from town.” 

I entered the unfloored hall, and saw Don 
Josef swinging in a chinchura (a net-woven 
hammock,) and smoking a cigar. He rose to 
welcome me with that unostentatious politeness 
for which the Spaniard is remarkable. ‘1 think 
his age some filty, or by’r lady, inclining to three 
score;” yet time, though it had whitened his 
hair, had not quenched the fire of his Castillian 
eye; he was middle-sized, and, for an Euro- 


pean, of a dark complexion; he wore trowsers 


and a jacket of coarse sheeting, a lace-frilled 
shirt, gold sleeve and collar buttons : the buckles 
of his braces were of the same metal, which 
were conspicious, as he wore no waistcoat. The 
Don was a native of Segovia, and could boast 


that he was an “old Christian,” and an hidaglo — 


of untainted blood ; he left his native city young, 
and came to the New World; where, recom- 
mended by his rank and handsome appearance, 
he married a young widow, with a princely es- 
tate in the neighbourhood of Caraccas. She 

ave birth to a son, and died. On the 

reaking out of the revolution on the main, pa- 
triotism induced the son to join the ranks of the 
insurgents, and the same sentiment induced the 
father to fight on the side of the royalists; both 
acted bravely, and the result of the war was to 
both equally unfortunate. At the success ofthe 
republicans, the fine estate of Don Josef was 
completely ruined, and five hundred of his slaves 
were made soldiers of Bolivar and Piaz; these 
were destroyed during the various campaigns, 
excepta few, who lived to join the robber Cas- 
tillos. The '!son gained many wounds, and the 
grant of an immense tract of land, which. in 
consequence of the ravages of war, is useless. 
He cannot sell it, nor has he the means of culti- 
vating an acre; he has, likewise, a claim on the 
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36 TRANSLATION FROM VITA DE PETRARCA. 


state for 10,000 dollars, which the republican 
overnment has admitted, but cannot or will not 
iquidate. He has a colonelcy in the army, 
whose pay is, to use a naval proverb, “ nothing 
a day and find yourself.” The tather, at the 
beginning of the war, had the prudence to remit 
some money to a friend in the island, to serve as 
adernier resort. When Don Josef found the 
cause of his sovereign lost on Costo Firma, he 
refused to live under the democratic govern- 
ment; so accompanied by about slaves, he 
went to Trinidad. These people followed their 
master voluntarily; and though the laws of the 
colony obliged Don Josef to land them as free 
people, as no slaves were admissable from for- 
eign ports, they have served him ever since most 
faithfully. Wath the wreck of his fortune he 
settled the cocoa plantation, on which I then 
visited him. 7 
Don Josef asked me if I would take some re- 
freshment. I told him | had not dined. 
much the better,’ said I am just 


_ from town, and having had a long passage, have 


not dined myself,” and he called his servant to 
haste dinner. While this was getting ready, we 
talked of the business that brought me to his 
estate. Ina few minutes the servant informed 
us of the glad tidings that dinner was on the 
a we sat down to it, accompanied by 
Pedro Juan, a man of mixed European and In- 
dian race, Don Josef’s major domo (so Span- 
iards call the managers of plantations.) This 
man, who was an Angosturian, talked a little 
English—rather convenient for our conference ; 
for Don Josef 2 sag Castihan, purer than the 
ly spoken there; consequently 
1 was sometimes at a loss to understand him, al- 
though it is remarkable, of all the European 
tongues, that of Spain is proeety the least cor- 
rupted New World. 
ut to er—on —— myself, I reconnoi- 
ish that took my at- 


and unsavoury odour were any thing but tempt- 
ing to my palate; secondly, there was a dish of 
tasso or Columbian jerked beef—this was intol- 
erable to me, on account of its smoky taste; 
thirdly, a fricasseed capon, uneatable in conse- 
quence of the profusion of garlic used in dress- 
ing it, garlic being my aversion. But to make 
amends for these three rejected dishes, there 
was one of the most tempting-looking, well- 
dressed fish; at the sight of which the cockles 
of my heart were cheered, and | mentally said 
“so my dream will not be verified after all.” 
The gencral superiority of fish over other meats 
of this island, had made me quite pisciverous. I 
knew not what kind of fish it was; this was not 
to be wondered at, for the finny tribes are here 
so numerous, that one may reside’in Trinidad 
twenty years without knowing half their names. 
It was sufficient that it looked tempting to induce 
me to try its taste, and its gout surpassed its ap- 
pearanee. As this repast was my breakfast, 
dinner and supper, trio juncta tn uno, | eat most 
ravenously ; the casava and arapa (a bread made 
from Indian corn) served as good substitutes for 
a wheaten loaf, of which there was none at table. 
Repeatedly did Don Josef press me to change 
my plate, and try the other dishes—no, I found 


| the fish so good, and had such an insuperable 


aversion to oppossum, tasso, and garlic, that I 
was thrice helped to fish; whilst emptying the 
the contents of my third plate,whether from the 
effects of the journey, my long fasting,defective 
state of digestion from having eaten too much 
or too fast, or from all these causes combined, I 
know not; but I felt a sudden check tomy appe- 
tite, and a sensation a little like that caused by 
surfeit. Not being able to proceed in my repast, 
by way of doing something, while Don Josef and 
Pedro were eating, | examined curiously the 
vetedree of the fish on my plate. As I am a bit 
of an Ichthyologist, I perceived the fish I had 
eaten of so heartily, was of that which is by na- 
turalists called the cartilaginous kind. Address- 
ing my host, I said 

Como se llama este pescade, Senor?” (What 
do you call that fish, Sir?) ! 

** Tiburon,’ was the reply; but as 1 did not 
know what tiburon meant, 1 applied to Pedro 
Juan te tell me its name in English. 

SHARK,’ said he. | 

“ Saark—ha!” I dropped my knife and fork ; 
for I had helped to take one of these sea-glut- 
tons the week before, which had devoured a 
black child: and the horrid appearance of the 
monster’s maw flashed across my imagination, 
and increased the unpleasant sensation | before 
spoke of to that degree, that 1 actually turned 
pale. 

SHark!” I repeated. 

“Yes,” said Pedro coolly; “shark eat man, 
why not man eat shark ?”’ 

l rushed from the room— 

The prophecy of Quaco was literally fulfilled. 

1 went to bed without my dinner. | 


Translation from “Vita de Petrarca.”: 


The favorite haunt of Petrarch was among some 
romantic copses in the neighborhood of Avignon, 
where he oftentimes met Laura.—When she was not 
there, every object spoke of her adored presence, and 
recalled a thousand pleasing sensations. He was medi- 
tating one day, in this enchanting place, on the contin- 
ued object of his thoughts, when, under the influences 
of love and melancholy, he wrote the following lines: 


Sweet limpid stream, for ever fresh and clear, 
Oft,on whose bosom, Laura’s charms appear; 

Ye tragrant flowers, that deck her gentle breast,-- 
Ye trees, beneath whose shade she loves to rest,— 
And all ye lovely scenes, made lovelier far 

By the soft spe ls of beauty’s guiding star! 

It haply sorrow close these weary eyes, 

May pity.-—marking where the mourner lies,—- 
With generous hand, strew o’er my place of rest, 
This happy earth, by Laura’s presence blest; 
"Twill make me fearless of the grave’s dark gloom, 
And bless, with secret charm my early tomb! 


But, when again my fair one seeks this shade, 

And marks the change her cruelty has made,—- 
Then,—like the gentle babe, when it makes known 
Its soit distress, and speaks by tears alone,--- 

Then, will she breathe the pitying sigh, nor fear 
To speak in love’s soft eloquence,---a tear! 

Then will my Laura’s gentie bosom bleed 

And weep the fate her cruel love decreed. 
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CAMBRIDGE TERRACE—JERUSALEM—MY LAST SEGAR. 37 


CAMBRIDGE TERRACE AND THE CO« 
LISKUM, LONDON. 


Cambridge Terrace is another of the hand- 
some rows of buildings which have lately been 
added tothe west of London. It is named after 
his Majesty’s royal brother the Duke of ‘Cam- 
bridge,the Viceroy of Hanover. The centre 
and the two wings are distinguished by porti- 
coes of the Roman or pseudo-doric order, with 
rusticated columns, which form a good contrast 
with the majestic doric of the Coliseum. The 
superstructure, above the porticoes, which the 
height only of the ground story, is plain and 
sufficient for the purpose to which itis applied. 


THE COLISEUM 


| its name. Passing this, we invite the reader’s 
attention to the Mosque of Omar (a): it is the 
most elegant edifice of the Turks in Jerusalem, 
occupying the site of the Great Temple or 
Sotomon, and is held ‘in such profound venera- 
tion by the Mussulmans as to have become for- 
bidden ground to any Jew or Christian: who, 
if detected entering its precincts, must either 
dopt the Mussulman faith or forfeit his life.— 
Two modern travellers, however, (the late Mr. 
Burckhardt and M. Badhia, under the assumed 
name of Ali Bey,) succeeded in obtaining a view 
of the interior of this building, in the garb of 
Moslems: and subsequently it was visited and 
examined in detail, for several times, by Dr. 


ls intended for the reception and exhibition of Richardson, whose skill as a physician had pro- 


a general panoramic view of London, and its 
surrounding country, as far as the eye can see, 
taken from an observatory that was raised 
above the cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 


building is a polygon of sixteen sides, 130 feet in 


diameter. ach angle is strengthened by a 
double anta of the doric order, which supports a 
continuous entablature without trigty cir- 
cumcircle the edifice. The cornice is crgwned 
by a blocking course, and surmounted by an at- 
tic, with a suitable cornice and rule-blocking, 


cured for him the extraordinary privilege.*+— 
The elevated platform or terrace upon which it 
stands is bounded by embankment walls, and 
others of ancient construction, forming a level 
area of 795 feet in length by 750 feet in breadth. 

But the Christian pilgrim, who walks about 
the Holy City ‘ to tell her towers and mark her 
bulwarks,’ is more congenially attracted by less 
splendid objects, the memorials of his purer faith. 


SEPULCHRE (6,) erected on the site of thé mag- 


to give height to the building. On the summitof nificent ancient church, which was destroyed 


this upper order, the majestic cupola, support- 
ed by three receding steps is constructed. The 
lower part is covered with sheet copper, and 
the upper part with a curvilenear sky-light, and 
finished with an immense open circle or eye to 
the cupola. The grandest feature of this hand- 
some building is its portico, which is one of the 
finest and best proportioned of the Greco-doric 
in the metropolis, and gives a majestic feature 
to this partof the park. The lodges are in 
equal good taste. : 


JERUSALEM FROM THE LATIN 


CONVENT. 


This engraving exhibits a general view of mo- | 


dern Jerusalem is it appears from the Latin 
Convent of St. Salvador, which is occupied by 
monks of the Franciscan order, who hospitably 
entertain pilgrims of all Christian nations. This 
convent is situated to the north-west of the city, 
ina street called after the Apostle James, and 


is well adapted, in every point of view, for the} 


security of its inmates from all aggression from 
without. It will accomodate about two hundred 
persons, and it is so completely enclosed by lofty 
walls as to resemble a fortress. In the extreme 
distance to the right appear the mountains of 
Moas (in Arabia,) at the foot of which lies the 
Deap SEA. 

Some attempts have been made by recent 
travellers to invalidate the authenticity of the 


_ Holy Sites in Jerusalem, which are pointed out 


to pilgrims. Many of these require no argu- 
ments to prove that they are mere inventions ; 
there are, however, some localities, concerning 
which no doubt can be entertained. Tue Mount 
oF Oxrves, for instance (which one of the most 


prominent objects in our engraving.) on the east | 


side of the Kepron, still overlooks the city of 

Jerusalem, and supports on its rocky slopes a 

small number of the trees from which it derives 
4 


‘by fire a few years ago: it has been rebuilt by 
various sects of Christians, who have separate 
portions of the building allotted to them for the 
performance of their respective services. The 
= plan of the former building is stated to 
ave been preserved with such exactness, that 
the descriptions of it given by the earlier travel- 
lers areequally applicable to the modern edifice. 
The Hory Serutcnre itself is enclosed in an 
insulated structure situated immediately beneath 
the great dome. | 
TO MY LAST SEGAR,. 
Tuov calmer of my soul, my last segar, 
In silent loneliness I turn to thee ; 
Thy incense mild, to me is sweeter far 
‘Than all the fragrant gales of Araby. 


Oh, how I love with thee to con the past, 
As memory tells of pleasure or of pain, 

To view my sky with darkness overcast, 
And that dispell’d, to see it bright again. 


Oh, how I love with thee to think of her, 

The gentle one for whom my prayers ascend, 
Be thou to me the faithtul harbinger 

Ot the success that may my love attend. 


But now I look upon thy wasting form, 
Thou art an emblem o! my wretched state ; 

| Unfit to struggle ’gainst the pendant storm 

Of cruel fortune’s unrelenting fate. 


I too must waste, this frame to dust return ; 
Around me throw thy mantle, mother earth, 

This heaven-lit fire will shortly cease to burn, 
Oh, then receive the child thou gavest birth. 


And as thy silver clouds in incense rise, 

May my freed spirit seek a friendlier shore, 
Wafted by angels to the upper skies, 

To drink affliction’s bitter cup no more.—c.c. L. 


| * Travels, vol. ti. pp. 285—314. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 
AN ADVENTURE OF 


WILDHERR, THE PAINTER. 
At an old Castle in the Black Forest of Germany. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

It was on Christmas Eve, in the year 1819, that a 
dozen students were carousing at the inn of the 
Gsolden Eagle, one of the most celebrated in Carls- 
ruhe. The bottle was confided to’ my care, and my 
office was to replenish the frequently empty grasses of 
my jovial companions.’ A cloud of smoke from our 
pipes extended gently over ard around us, in which 
our forms appeared indistinctly, like those fantastic 
images which sometimes appear through the mists of 
the morning, before the glad rays of the sun have dis- 
sipated the veil which obscures the horiz»n. 

The wine began to operate upon our intellects, and 
the conversation, almost as misty and confused as the 
atmosphere which surrounded us, was about to be- 
come perfectly uproarious, when the door opened, 


and our friend Wildherr, the painter, entered, with his 


usual pale, sad and care-worn look,—yet his arrival 
excited a general movement of interest. 

“Welcome, Wildherr, we are glad to see you,” was 
the salutation, and the landlord was quickly summon- 
ed, who entered with a fresh bottle and another 

lass. 

Wiidherr took a seat at the table, shaking hands 
with those of his friends who sat near him; but he 
was silent;-—his eye wandered over the company, and 


_ when at length it rested on the figure of Ainold Blu- 


medhagen, who sat at the other end of the table, he 
trembled so vivlently that we could not avoid remark- 
ing his emotion. 

“What ails you,” said Arnold, “why do you trem- 
ble thus? Are you afraid of me?” 

“What ails me?” answered Wildherr, with an em- 
barrassed air, and looking another way, “aothing !— 
I do not know—How are you, friend Arnold?” 

“Wildherr! you speak strangely ;—your manner is 
constrained, and not that of a free, jolly companion.” 

“No, I] am not constrained. Do not misunderstand 
me. I am unwell,as you all know. I beg that you 
will excuse my singular conduct.” : 

It had been for some time evident that Wildherr 
was sinking under some cruel malady, or some con- 
cealed pee He who had been formerly the life of 
our gay frolics, was now an altered man. fis sad- 
ness increased daily, his looks became more gloomy, 
and his health more precarious. 

We all loved Wildherr, he was 30 brave, so generous, 
so endiied with talent, and his mind so stored with 
noble thoughts; we loved him, and had long regretted 
that we could not discover the source of that dark 
and consuming melancholy which was preying upon 
his noble te | and wasting away his life. - 

On the present occasion, emboldened by the wine, 
we united in pressing him to reveal the cause of his 
sadness; and Arnold in particular was so urgent that 
he resisted no longer. After having moistened his 
lips with a glass of wine, which but a few months be- 
fore he would have emptied at a draught, Wildherr thus 

n his tale. 
“et am almost tempted to thank you, my friends, for 
the pressing manner in which you have engaged me 
to relate a fearful narrative, as you may perhaps be a- 
ble after hearing it to assist me by your advice. You 
know that towards the close of summer I undertook 
a pedestrian excursion throu h the Black Forest, with 
the intention of taking sketches of the scenery, and 
the interesting ruins which still exist in its deep and 
almost unknown recesses. I left Carlsruhe with a 


light and joyous heart, occupied with thoughts very 


rent from those which afterwards engaged me, 


WILDHERR, THE PAINTER. 


and little dreaming 5t the scenes which I wag abou: 
to witness. On the third day of my journey, by eleven 
o'clock, on a fine morning, I had already sketched 
several landscapes. ‘The heat became oppressive, and I 
rested a few minutes in the shade of a tree, to recover 
strength before ascending the hill on which are situa- 
ted thé ruins of the old castle of Adlersbourg, those 
noble remains of the architecture of the middle ages. 
I soon perceived four persons advancing slowly a- 
long the path which I had just left. The foremost was 
a military looking man, of about fifty, though his ac- 
tivity, with his erect and majestic form, would have 
seemed to indicate a less advanced age. I have rare- 
ly met with a finer countenance than his,—the high 
and open forehead, the piercing eye, the black musta- 
chios, hair slightly grey, but tmck and curled, altogeth- 
er combined to form such a face, indicative of high 
bearing and martial frankness, as an artist would de- 
sire to paint for the character of anoble warrior. . By 
his side, and sustained on his vigorous arm, walked a 
little girl, of about six years old, fresh and blooming 
as the wild roses which grew around us. A finely 
formed young man followed, whose face I could not 
see, walking arm and arm with a lady, also young, 
and strikingly beautiful. She was pale, but there was 
an air of bewitching voluptuousness in her dark eye, 
tempered by a slight shade of languor, 
her appearance exceedingly interest- 
ing. I lay for some time in a dreamy mood, regarding 
these figures as they moved along, and half fancied 
them spirits of the wood, gliding silently before me. 
The path led to the summit of the hill, winding 
through the thicket; and about the middle ef the as- 
cent, passing under an arbour of roses, with vines and 
other climbing plants, made a circuit through a dee 
ravine worn by the torrents inthe side of the hill. 
The two young persons were now considerably in ad. 
vance of the elderly gentleman, who, detained at al- 
most every step by the playful gambols of the little 
girl, moved more slowly. They followed the path, 
without perceiving that at the entrance of the ravine, 
an opening cut through the bushes, afforded an easier 


and more direct road to the end of the walk which - 


they pursued. The circuitous route, notwithstanding 
the difficulties which beset it, was much more pleasant 
than the direct one. The scorching rays of the 
sun were obstructed by the thick mass of overshadow- 
ing verdure; and it afforded a refreshing coolness, 
much more agreeable than the more exposed and di- 
rect path. When they had advanced midway up the 
ravine, and directly opposite the spot where I reclined, 
the lady sat down to rest upon a mossy rock, and the 
young man placed himself by her side. They remain- 
ed there for some minutes, waiting the arrival of their 
companions; breathing an air perfumed with flowers, 
and listening to the warbling music of the wild birds 
singing in the branches around them. It was truly a 
charming spot. I had never breathed an air so 
pure, so imbued with the spirit of love and romanee 
as in that place. 

The lady threw off her straw hat, and her dark hair 
fell in-glossy clusters upon her shoulders and neck, 
whose dazzling whiteness appeared heightened by the 
contrast, As the breeze lifted those shining ringlets, 
she playfully tossed them towards her companion, 
who, with his eyes fixed upon her, seemed lost in a 
delirious ecstacy. The most passionate love beamed in 
the looks of this charming woman, and I envied the 
happy mortal on whom one so beautiful had placed 
her affections. 

The others had not followed the same winding path 
through the ravine. The little girl had skipped 
through the o oe in the thicket, which I men- 
riouell and drew the elderly gentleman along with 
her. While this little fairy was singing to herself, as 
she gathered the flowers along the walk,I observed, 
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WILDHERR, THE PAINTER. 


not without a secret emotion, that he followed the di- 
rect road. Every step brought him nearer to the 
spot where the lovers sat, and I felt a presentiment 
that a scene was about to open. Holding my breath 
with anxiety, and the fear of being discovered, I look- 
ed again upon the youthful pair, who appeared to have 
forgotten all in the delirious transports of love. The 
old agp ere was but a few steps trom theend of the 
walk, from which he would have a clear view down 
into the ravine, and would discover all. I longed to 
warn the go prea couple of his approach; but it was 
too late. His steps upon the mossy path, were not 
heard by them—he came quietly and looked down; but 
when he saw their position, he — as if a thun- 
derbolt had fallen at his feet. At this moment a ten- 
der kiss sealed the bliss of the lovers. A livid pale- 
nest overspread his countenance—he cast upon them 
a look which I shall never forget; and extended his 
elenched hand towards them, as if he would have pro- 
nounced a horrible curse.” “But,” said Wildherr, in- 
terrupting his tale, “it isnow my turn to ask of you, Ar- 
nold, why you state at me soearnestly?” | 

“Your story is so dramatie,” said Arnold, “that I 
cannot conceal my emotion. Goon!” 

Wildherr, contmued, “The little girl approached 
with her hands full of flowers. The old gentleman 
turned quickly and met her; made her return with 
him, and both took the circutous path leading up the 
ravine. As they drew near, her prattling voice warn- 
ed the lovers of their approach. The resumed 
her hat, dropped her veil over her eyes, which were 
moistened with emotions of pleasure; and leaning up- 
on the arm of her companion, who was not less aflec- 
ted, continued her walk up the hill.” 7 

Wildherr paused a moment, and Arnold availed 
himself of this interruption in a tale that now began to 
sober us, to ask a question. : 

“You say then, Wildherr, that you did not see the 
young man’s face!” 

“T did not sce it then, but aftcrwards,” said W ildherr; 
“and I have even the means of knowing his name.” 

“How!” said Arnold quic’ly, and fixing upon him a 
most anxious look—“how can you know his name? 
It is impossible.” 

‘We looked at one another in surprise; but Wild- 
herr, without attending to this singular speech, con- 
tinued in a serious tone: | 

“What I have yet to tell is fearful. Like a true 
Suabian, I knew the hidden recesses and the darkest 
defiles of the old Black Forest; and 1 had long been 
accustomed to climb the steepest cliffs of its reeks. 
Under the impulse of irresistible curiosity, 1 could not 
forbear following the persons whom f had just seen; 
and who, | felt persuaded, were about to act in a 
bloody ge gel Confident that their course led to 

the old castle, I rose silently, and bya 
short, though difficult route, soon found myself among 
the fallen walls and decayed towers of Adlersbourg. 
But a single edifice remained, the exterior appearance 
almost untouched by time—it was the prineipal tower, 


whose whitened summit might be seen from afar, | 1 had 


above the trees of the forest. 

{t was in the immense circular hall, formed by the 
ground floor of this tower, the upper stories of which 
were much dilapidated, that visitors to the ruins gene- 
ra'ly assembled. I entered it, and concealed myself 
in a loop hole of the wall, from which I might watch 
the arrival of the travellers who had so highly excited 
my curiosity. ‘The columns upon which the arched 
ceiling had rested, still bearing upon them some re- 
mains of gothic comptes, were yet standing around 
the circumference of the hall, leaving between each 

ir a deep recess. In one of these, the mouth of a 

uge well of immense depth, dug in the solid rock, 
showed its yawning gulf. It had been often sounded 
by travellers; and some years before, I had myself as- 


certained that it contained more than fifty feet of wa- 
ter. The first time that I saw it, was when a storm 
was raging without, and its deep waters answered the 
tempest by sullen murmurs, like those of the rising 
ocean. Its moanings were at first like the growling 
of distant thunder; but when the storm increased, as 
the lightning became more vivid and intense, and the 
thunder claps resounded with awful violence, it seemed 
as if the bottom of this fearful gulf sent forth an an- 
swering echo to the roar of the tempest, anda thou- 
sand imprisoned demons were yelling and strugglii 

to escape from its black abyss, to join in the uproar ot 
the elements. So deep was the ipres-ion left vpon 
my mind by the terrors ol this scene, that I have since 
olten dreamed that I was dragged to the mouth of this 


well by an invisible and irresistible hand. I heard the 


deep murmur of the water at the bottom;—then the 
fatal hand would hold me suspended over the abyss.— 
I struggled vainly in the iron grasp of the phantom, 
whose horrid laugh sounded loudly in my ears. 1 fell! 
—down—down—and awaked in a cold perspiration 
and trembling with horror! But on this day the sky 
was calm and serene,—the sun shone brightly, and the 
deep waters ot the gulf were tranquil. 

I had not long to wait for the persons whom I ex- 
pected. “How deliciously cool it is here, colonel,” 
said the lady, on entering the old hall, “‘let us sit and 


rest a little while.” The colonel, for such was the 


rank of the elder gentleman, made no answer, but 
with an icy coldness gave asignofassent. After rest- 
ing a few minutes, he proposed to show them the 
ruins. I could observe in his manner, an agitation 
which did not poy to be noticed by his companions; 
and I shuddered at the expression ot his countenance, 
which spoke of deep hate, and the thirst of ven- 
geance. 

“George!” said the lady to her young friend. 

Wildherr was interrupted by a deep groan. We 
looked at Arnold, who seemed to have lost hissenses. 
Wildherr rose and rivetted his eyes upon him,—but 
Arnold turned away. 

“What an astonishing resemblance!” said Wild- 
herr, ina low voice: “Arnold! Isaw the face of the 
young man when he turned to reply to the lady;—he 
resembled you. Tell me,—do you know him?. [ft 
I could believe he yet lives,—only for your light hair, 
I should say it was you!” * 

Arnold made no answer, but rose, staggered to the 
street door, and was gone before any of us thought of 
stopping him, so great was our surprise. Wildherr 
again dropped upon his chair, and looked wildly round 
upon us.—“Shall I proceed?” said he, faintly. 

“The lady took the arm of the young man whom 
she had called George, and who so much resembled 
Arnold. ‘The colonel pointed out to them with an 
abstrac’ed air, the remains of the fine old paintings 
with which the walls were still partly covered; but I 
perceived that he was governed by some secret de- 
sign. The cause ot his inquietude, was now evident 
to me, forit required no great penetration, after what 
adseen,to recognize two lovers and an injured 
husband in the group before me. It was even worse 
than this. 

In a few minutes they approached the well,—the 
young people with cunvsity, and the colonel with an 
air of gloomy resolution.—But I have hardly firmness 
to continue. “There,” said the colonel, is a well 
which brings to mind, recolleetions of the most fear- 
fully tragie nature. Look, Eleanora, how deep it is;”’ 
and taking her by the waist he lifted her over the rail- 
ing which surrounded the well, and held ler above 
its mouth. “Oh, colonel” cried she, how dark it is be- 
low!—I am afraid!—I hear strange noises too at the 
bottom. Oh, George! if I should fall 
would never return,” said the colonel solemnly, sti! 
holding her suspended over the deep and {righttul 
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abyss.—I was panting with terror. Some strange fa- 
tality, some unknown inexplicable power, fixed me to 
the stone on which I leaned. I would have rushed 
forward:—I had not the power of motion. I tried to 
cry out, but could not utter a sound. Thus, motion- 
less and speechless with terror and apprehension, was 
I compelled to look on. 
“Would you like to know, 
colonel, “the history of this well? 
added he with a fearful smile. 
“Oh! for pity sake do not keep me any longer in 
this position—my head grows giddy,” said the un- 
happy lady, trembling with fear. 
“Do no be alarmed, you little coward,” said he, “do 
I nothold you fast? 
Itellyouthestory.” 
“Father,” sa'd George “do not frighten her.” 
“What has she to fear, sir?” replied the colonel. 
“Oh! my dear husband, you hurt me!” 
“It will soon be over:—listen to my story. One of 
the ancient counts of Adlersbourg, who, I think was 
called Hildebrand, married a noble and beautiful lady, 


madam,” said the 
I will tell it you,” 


ok towards the bottom, while 


' by whom he had two sons. He was so unfortunate as to 


lose her, after fifteen years ot domestic felicity in this 
happy union; and still more unfortunate when he 
sought, 7 a second marriage, consolation for his sor- 
rows. His new wile was young and beautiful. He 
was happy for a time, and she bore him‘a daughter. 
At length one of the Count’s sons returned from the 
army:—the castle became the scene of guilty love!— 
‘Thus deceived in his confidence, and unnaturally and 
horribly betrayed in his affections by those who were 
dearest to him, what do you think he did? Eh!” 

“Oh, God! have mercy upon me,” murmured the 
lady, turning pale as death. . 

“Father!” cried George. 
“Well,—say!—what do you think he did?” continu- 
ed the colonel, ficrcely, and with the look of a demon. 
“T will tell you!’ He bound the wretched couple to- 
gether, and with his own hand threw them into this 
well.—He was revenged!” 

“! am lost!—oh, George!” screamed the lady in ago- 


6 


ny- 

George darted forward—but it was too late! I heard 
one piercing shriek—-then the rustling of a body fal- 
ling through the air—and striking against the wall of 
the well, first.on one sidegand then on the other with 
a dull heavy sound—then a fearfyl plunge into the wa- 
ter at the bottom! Ned 

My sight grew dim, and at the moment when I per- 
ceived George sink beneath a blow from the iron fist 
of the colonel, I felt my senses tailing from excess of 
horror, and should have fallen into the moat which 
surrounded the castle, if the narrowness of the open- 
ing in the wall where I was concealed had not prevent- 


ed it. The poor little girl was at the feet of her father, |. 


and eried “oh! mamma, mamma!”—lI saw no more. 

I was recalled to myself by a fearful cry. I looked 
down once more:—George too was gone! The colo- 
nel, with his clothes torn and disoidered as if by a 
desperate struggle, took the little girl in his arms, and 
hastily left the ruins. I followed the wretched man, 
and would have stopped him, but a pocket book which 
I found lying near the well detained me for amoment 
and rendered my pursuit unavailing. When I gain 
the outer door, it was only in time to see the colonel 
rapidly descend the hill, at the foot of whieh stocd the 
carriage in which the travellers had probably arrived. 
Into this he sprang, and being instantly driven off at 
full speed, was quickly lost to my view. Again I 
fainted away.” | 

Wildherr’s tale was ended—and for some time none 
of us felt disposed to interrupt the silence which ensued. 

Carl Hautlemann first spoke: “ You mentioned a 
Paget book, Wildherr, did you open it?” 

0, 


I know thatit contains the names of the ac- 


THE SKY-LARK, 


tors in this horrible tragedy; but I have not yet been 
able to prevail upon myself to lookinto it. How shall 
Il act, my friends? ‘This fearful seene dwells continu- 
ally upen my mind: I still seem to hear the shrieks 
of the victims. Give me your advice. Ought I to 
seek out and convict the murderer?” 

“Under any other circumstances,” said 1, “your duty 
would be to denounce sucha crime; but in this case 
it cannot be denied that much may be said in justifica- 
tion of the unhappy colonel. And then, too, before 
taking any decisive step, ought we not to discover 
what concern our friend Arnold may have in the facts 
which you have related? Where is the pocket book?” 

“T have it at home. Shall Igo after it? I am dis- 
posed to be guided wi tg by your advice.” 

At tne moment when I was about to accompany 
Wildherr to his lodgings for the pocket book, a ser- 
vant rushed into the room in terrible alarm. 

“Oh! gentlemen,” cried he, “what a dreadful affair! 
My master is dead—Mr. Amold has killed himself! 
Here is a letter:” and the poor fellow handed, W ildherr 
the letter, which was directed to him, and which the 
servant had tound upon his master’s table. 

Wildherr read it, as follows: 

“I had believed that this scene of blood and of 
death, was a secret known only to heaven and to my- 
self. But fate has made you also acquainted with it, 
Wildherr:—now know all. ‘The colonel was my fath- 
er. The unhappy lady was his wife, my step-mother; 
and the young man was George Blumenhagen, my 
brother. y young sister is an idiot. My father, after 
having, in the ravings of a violent fever, revealed to 
me the dreadful catastrophe, put an end to his life in 
the same manner which I am about to employ, to free 
myself from an existence which has become insup- 
portable. Adieu.” 

We hastened to Arnold’s lodgings, to endeavour, if 

ssible, still to save him. He was beyond our aid.— 

he unhappy young man had shot himself through 
the head, and existed no longer. 


Wildherr never recovered from the lingering mala. 


dy which preyed upon him: he died six years ago, after 
having destroyed the pocket book without opening it. 
As for us, to whom he had imparted his knowledge 
of this mournful affair, we swore to preserve the se- 
cret; but it will be long before we forget The Adven- 
ture of Wildherr the Painter, at an old Castle in the 
Black Forest. | 


THE SKY-LARK. 


Birp of the wilderness, 
lithesome and cumberless, 
Light be thy matin o’er moorland and |ea; 
blem of happiness! 
Blessed is thy dwelling-place! 
O to abide in the desert with thee! 


Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Farinthe downy cloud; — 
ve gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
ere, On thy dewy wing, 
here art thou journeying? 
Thy lay is in Heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day; 
Over the cloudlets dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherubim, hide thee away! 


Then when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather-blooms, 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
blem of happiness! 
Blest is thy dwelling-place! 
O to abide in the desert with thee. 
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“FALLS OF CLYDE, SCOTLAND. 


The river or As in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Lanark presents, according to the tes- 
timony of all travellers, some of the most ro- 
mantic and picturesque scenery in the world. 
The first precipice over which the river rushes, 
on its way from the hills, is situated about two 
miles above Lanark—and is known by the name 
of Bonnington Linn. It is a perpendicular rock 
of about twenty, or, as some authorities state, 
thirty feet in height, over which the water, after 
approached its. brink in a broad sheet, 
smooth as a mirror, and reflecting the forests 
that clothe its margin, tumbles impetuously into 
a deep hollow or basin, where it is instantly 
ground intofroth. A dense mist continually ho- 
vers over this boiling cauldron. From this point 
downwards the channel of the river assumes a 
chaotic appearance; instead of the quiet and 


_eutspread waters above the fall, we have now a 


confined and angry torrent forcing its way with 
the noise of thunder between steep and meeting 
rocks, and over incessant impediments. The 
scenery on both sides, however, is exquisitely 
rich and beautiful. A walk of about half a mile 
which may be said almost to overhang the river, 
leads to the second and most famous of the falls, 
that called Corra Lian, from the castle of Cor- 
ra, now in ruins, which stanc's in its neighbour- 
hood. ‘The tremendous rocks around,” says 
the report of the parish of Lanark, published in 
Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scot- 
land, “‘ the old castle upon the opposite bank, a 
corn-mill on the rock below, the furious and im- 
patient stream foaming over the rock, the horrid 
chasm and abyss underneath your feet, height- 
ened by the hollow murmur of the water, and 
the screams of wild birds, form a spectacle at 
4* 


once tremendous and pleasing. A summer- 
house, or pavillion, is situated on a high rocky 
bank, that overlooks the linn, built by Sir James 
Carmichael, of —— in 1708. From its 
uppermost room it affords a very striking pros- 
pect of the fall; for, all at once, on throwing 
your eyes towards a mirror, on the opposite side 
of the room from the fall, you see the whole tre- 
mendous cataract pouring as it were, upon your 
head. The Corra Linn, bY, measurement, 15 
eighty-four feet in height. The river does not 
rush over it in one uniform sheet like Bonning- 
ton Linn, but in three different, though almost 
imperceptible, precipitate leaps. On the south- 
ern bank, and when the sun shines, a rainbow 
is perpetually seen forming itself upon the mist 
and fogs, arising from the violent dashing of the 
waters.” As Byron has beautifully sung of the 
Cataract of Velino, in Italy :— , 


—“ On the verge, ) 

From side to side beneath the glittering morn, 

An lris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upona death-bed, and,anwern 

Its steady eyes, while all around 1s torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn : 

Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mein.” 

A short distance below Corra Linn is another 
fall called Dundaff Linn, the appearance of 
which is also very beautiful, though it is only 
about three feet anda half high. About three 
miles farther down, anda considerable way past 
the town of Lanark, is the last of the falls, that 
called Stonesbyres Linn. It is a precipice, or 


rather a succession of three precipices, making | 


together a height of sixty-four feet. The same 
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eneral features of ed rocks, here appear- | 
in all their 
by trees and shrubs, of wild birds winging their 


their screams with its roar, and of cultivat 
nature in its most luxuriant beauty, oo 
all around with the sublimity of the untame 
torrent, which belong to Corra Linn, mark that 
of Stonebyres also, though with some diminution 
of the romantic eect. 
on which is to be Seen here, is that of the inces- 
sant endeavors of the salmon, in the spawning 
season, to mount the lofty barrier by which they 
now find their migration from the sea for the first 
time opposed. 
less to say, are quité unavailing. It is also sta- 
ted that the horse muscle, the pearl oyster, and 
some other species of fish, which are found in 


spring up the small ascent of Dundaff Linn, ap- 
parently without difficulty. | 


to the reader. 


traveller “looked and looked, and wist not what to 


termed still water places. Here he made a kind of 
raft sufficient to bear up his clothes and gun, and keep 


reness, there concealed 


ight over the bounding cataract and minglin 


A peculiar phenomen- 


eir efforts, it is almost need- 


eat numbers below this fall, are never seen a- 
ve it. Trouts, however, have been observed to 


THE FOREST FOUNDLING. 


Irom the St. Ardrewe Standard. 

Averse, as we are, to the practice of seizing on any 
little local incident, and rendering it the subject of 
embellished detail, yet we occasionally hear of occur. 
rences so touching and pathetic in their natures, as to 
awaken our sympathies, and interest us in their narra- 
tion. Of such a nature is that which we now present 


Mr. Charles Bearghan left the northeast part of this 
province a short time ago, and took what is called the 
upper road from Frederickton to St. Stephens, on his 
way to the United States. On the 5th of August, he 
passed the thriving village at Hartt’s Mills on the 
Rushagonis, very early in the morning, and expected 
to reach T'rew’s tavern, at the Piskanagan, by night. 
Properly equipped for the woods, furnished with suita- 
ble provisions, his blanket, his axe slung behind, and 
his gun on his shoulder, he trudged gal along until 
he arrived at Shin creek, which is un rideed. and was 
at that time much swollen with late rains. A wood. 
man seldom hesitates at such obstacles; he proceeded 
up the bank of the stream and set about felling a tree 
across it, to serve as a temporary bridge; it swung 
aside in falling, and launching into deep water, it 
moved away majestically down the stream. ur 


do.” He was not inclined to resume the axe, and 
therefore res:lved to proceed up the stream, in hopes 
to find a favorable place for crossing. At length he 
arrived at one of those placid looking: pools which 
form deep stretches in our rivers, and are generally 


them dry, while he swam over and drew them after 
him. He was soon busily engaged in re-habiting his 
limbs, and refreshing himself with a bit of biscuit, 
seated on the flowery margin of a natural meadow 
which extended along the banks of the stream, when 
his ear was startled by a whining noise resembling 
the sounds frequently uttered by young bears. He 
instantly seized his gun, examined the touch hole and 
reprimed; then clapping a ball into the barrel, 


“with look intent. 
An eye and ear attentive bent,” 
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then heard a crackling noise among pe underbrush 
and perceived a twitching motion of the twigs and 
spray, but could not discover what caused them. Con- 
vinced, however, that he had some animal to encoun- 
ter, his gun was at his shoulder and his finger on the 
trigger. He then silently reasoned with himself 
whether or not he should fire at random, but exper- 
icnce cautioned him against so rash an action, for no 
animal is so furious as a wounded bear. As thus he 
mused, Sis eyes became suddenly dilated, his heart 
throbbed violently, he raised himself erect, and let the 
butt ofhis gun drop quickly to the ground! Behold! 
among the raspberry buslies—and seen through the in- 
terstices of their many twinkling leaves of dewy green 
—he sees a beautiful infantile arm fitfully stretched 
out, and little taper fingers plucking the rich, ripe crim- 
son fruit. 

After he had experienced the first flush of the min- 
gled emotions of surprise at the extraordinary sight— 
of horror at the bare idea of his gun and his intended 
act—and of pleasure in the expectation of meetin 
society in these deep and solemn solitudes, our travel- 
ler advanced and beheld a little girl about seven years 
old, sedulously engaged in pulling and eating of the 
abundant wild berries which were spread in great 


appeared to be an interesting child; her clothes had a 
respectable look, albeit they were most wofully rent 
and torn, her fair hair played in disordered ringlets 
over her cheek, which was begrimmed and pale, and 
her soft blue eyes were red with weeping. burst 
out into wild hysteric wailings which sunk suddenly 
into convulsive sobs. | 

The traveller was lost in utter amazeinent, and 
hemmed aloud, to attract the child’s attention. Alarm- 
ed, in her turn, at his appearance, half habited as he 
was, she screamed—fled a few steps—fell, and cover- 
ed her face with her hands. He was quickly by her 
side, and used the kindest and most soothing expres- 
sions to gain her confidence and calm her fears. She 
had fallen more from bodily weakness than from 
fear, although she had been greatly alarmed at the 
unexpected appearance of the stranger. At length 
she ventured to look up, and with a sweet but lan. 
guid smile, said slowly and faintly, “O now—I am 
sure you won’t hurt me—O I am very sure you will 
not kill me.” “Kill you! God forbid!” was the full- 
hearted reply. “O, I’m very tired—I’ve been very, 


only eat the goody ones; I never take them as have 
the spiders on ’em: mother bid me not to.” “Where 
is your mother, my dear ehild?” eagerly inquired the 
the traveller, and he was answered in great simpli- 
city, “She is at home, sir, I guess—but ma’m don’t 
know where I be—I can’t find out the way home 
ever so long." “What! my child, have you strayed 
and are lost? Come to that flowery knol! with me— 
God has sent me to preserve your life—come, and I 
will give you some nice biscuit and a bit of meat— 
you are weak and worn, but I will take care of you.” 
The poor innocent’s soul burst forth in a flood of 
grateful tears, uot attended with that hysteric affec- 
tion which she had — suffered. She derived great 
relief from weeping, and prepared to follow her new 
benefactor, but the excitement she had just expe- 
rienced, acting on her sensitive, delicate, and exhaust- 
ed frame, ‘had shaken every nerve and completely 
prostrated herstrength. She was unable to walk, but 
the kind and generous Bearghan carried her to the 
hank of the river where he had left his little store, and 
judiciously regaled her with spare and gradual por- 
tions of food. 

-As soon as she was moderately refreshed her art- 
less answers to his inquiries informed him that her 


he cautiously stole toward the spot whence the sounds 
issued. They were no longer uttered, but he now and 


mills; she had been sent with dinner to her father 


variety over that naturally rich and verdant spot. She — 


very hungry, but I got plenty raspberries here—I — 


name was Lydia Harper ; her parents live near Hartt’s | 
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— walk; he rigged out acontrivance by means of his 


delightful consciousness of performing a good action 


have defended you in an especial manner, my child, 


THE FOREST FOUNDLING#T0 A——. 


but missed the right track, got bewildered and wan-; 


A’ 


andkerchief under her chin, in the fashion of the gip- 


who was making shingles a little way in the woods, | | han becaitied into the house. He had also tied a 


dered astray. “When I knew I was lost,” she said, 
“O, I was very frightened—I screamed and ran about, 
and threw away father’s dinner.” It appears that she 
walked the first night until she sunk down nearly stu- 
pified with fatigue. The t:aveller asked ifshe was not 
afraid when it‘grew dark and she was all alone and 
lust in the woods; to which she replied, “I was a kind 
of frightened all the time, but when I lay down, I said 
my prayers that ma’m learnt me, and then I wa’nt 


frightened.” “Do you remember the prayer.” “O, 1 | f 


do sir, it is: : | 
“**T will lay me down in peace, and take my rest, for 
it is thou, Lord, only, that makest me to dwell in safe- 
ty; and into thy hands I commend my spirit, my soul, 
and my body, for thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, 
thou Gad of trath Amen.” 
Mr. Bearghan next began to consider how the 
child was to be broughtalong. He was sixteen miles 
ast her father’s, and his business would not allow 


im to return; he was about twelve miles from Trew’s, | E 


and no house between. The child was unable to 


blanket, and carried her forward on his back. The 
buoyed up his spirits, and nerved his frame, and he be- 
gitiled the rigor of his laborious task by the prattle of 
his little foundling, who had now become more spright- 
ly and free. 

As he journeyed along he inquired’ if she had seen 
any wild beasts in the woods, and she answered, 
“No, I did’nt—ouly once—two black dogs were co- 
ming to me—they were not Mr. Burpe’s dogs— 
they stopt, and one stood up on his hind feet—they 
did’nt bark, but ruanned away again.” Our traveller 
smiled at the child’s sim apy. while she continued to 
say, “O, sir, last night, when I awoke in the mid- 
dle of the. night, O, how glad I was!—I thought I 
was close..fo.home, fur I heard the cattle tramplin 
abeut més [ could’nt see nothing, none of then ha 
bells—and when I called ‘Star and Bright,’ they lay 
still; O, was glad and my heart was beating and 
beating—I lay very still to listen, and so I just drop- 
ped away asleep again—was’nt ita pity—they were 
all gone in the morning.” “Providence seems to 


against hidden dangers and death,” sa‘d the traveller. 
Having carried his helpless charge until daylight 
was gone, his fatigue was increased by the difficulty 
of walking on an almost trackless road in the dark, 
and the moon did not rise until near ten o’clock. At 
length he arrived at a deserted log hut within two 
miles of ‘Trew’s, and being almost exhausted, he de. 
termined to make a short stoppage to recruit. Here 
he thought to leave the child, wrapped in his blanket, 
while he should hurry on, and send back immediate 
relief. He struck a light, partook of some refresh- 
ments with her, but found great difficulty in getting 
her to consent to remain behind. After he had pre- 
pared a pretty comfortable bed for her, and placed her 
snugly in it, he sat down to watch until she should 
tall asleep. ‘The moon had just risen, and before he 
started, he gently approached the child to find if she 
was perfectly composed; he held the light toward her; 
she opened her blue eyes full upon him; she averted 
her bead, and sobbed. “No,” exclaimed the traveller, 
“by all that’s sacred, I swear, I will not leave you be- | 
hind!” He forthwith slung his axe and gun, resumed 
his former equipment, raised little Lydia from her lonc- 
ly couch, and carried her safely to the long looked 
(or house of ‘entertainment. Although it was quite 
late, Capt. Josiah Trew was easily aroused to admit 
the toil worn traveller and his little companion, who 
now stood beside him at the threshhold; for somethin 


told him that it was more seemly that she could wal 


head-dress. 

‘hey were soon placed by a comfortable fire ina 
good Riser, well stored, and blessed with a hearty 
and hospitable landlord. ‘The females, as is the cus- 
tom of the country, were speedily afoot and busy 
preparing the required repast. We fancy we can see 
the mirth-lit countenance of facetious Josiah, beaming 
with downright exultation as he issued his multifarious 
orders for every viand the house could afford to com- 
ort the wearied travellers. Wecan also fancy that 
we see his features o’erclouded and his eye glistening 
with genuine feeling as he related that the whole 
country side hed been up and in search of a child lost 
in the woods; that parties had gone in all directions, 
but unhappily without success, and that one of the 
people deeply distressed on the occasion, was now in 
the house. Our traveller immediately exclaimed that 


Providence had made him the happy instrument of 


recovering that lost child, who now sat before them. 
very one flew round the little girl, examined and 
fondled her, and vented exclamations of amazement 
and satisfaction. During this sudden bustle, a person 
from the adjoiming chamber rushed wildly in amon 
the company, snatched the hand of little Lydia, ga 
onher fora moment, then clasped he: to his bosom. 
It was her father! | | 
What a scene was here! What an overflowing of 
the finest feelings which adorn humanity! What a 
giddying interchange of those pure affections which 
spring trom sincerity and truth! But what tongue can 
tell, what pen portray the varied emotions which 
fleeted in rapid succession through the minds of the 


painfully happy group? ‘The half frantic joy and grat- 


itude of the parent--the wondering fits of delight of 
the enfeebled little sufferer—the conscious self-satis- 
faction of the deliverer—the officious but sincere grat- 
ulations of the excited inmates——must all be estimated 
by the susceptibility of the reader. 

The beautiful train of circumstances which Provi- 
dence employed in this affecting story is worthy of 
serious consideration. If the traveller had passed 
Harti’s mills when the people were stirring abroad; 
if Shin's creek had been bridged; if the tree had fallen 
across; if he had had no gun when he thought a bear 
was by—if these facts had happened, the child might 
have perished. : 

He who sustains the mighty planets in_ their 
courses and controls the motion of a particle of dust; 
He who rules the awful storm and sends forth the 
smiling sun beams, works his wise purposes in mys- 
tery to us— 


“Come, then, expressive silence, muse his praise.” 
From a Young Lady’s Album. 
TO A 


the heart, that all 
Which tyranny can ne’er enthral.” 


Tne heart—the heart! the proud, full heart ! 
One hope, an age—one thought, a life ; 
It will not bend by human art— 
It will not yield to outward strife 
But chain the body down—and still 
It holds its own—retains its will. 


Then take my all—my heart’s my own, 
No tyrant can deprive of that ; 
N — usurp its inward throne ; 
o change—vain boast !—it is too late, 
And past all change—beyond all care— 
Thou reign’st a little tyrant there. 8, 
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THE SOLDIER'S THAR. 


As Sung by Miss Watson—Composced by Alexander Leee 
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THE SOLDIER’S TEAR. AS 


ear, - And the  Sol..dier leant up....on his sword, And wip’d  a........ 


L -——.-4 - | 
2. 3 de 
Beside the cottage porch, He turn’d and left the spot, wae 
A girl was o1 her knees, Oh! do not deem him weak ; TR Te 
ra She held aloft a snowy scarf, For dauntless was the Soldier’s heart, Pees 
~ Which flutter’d in the br¢eze : Tho’ tears were on his cheek : | hae 
— ‘She breath’d q pray’r for him, Go, watch the foremest ranks, eee 
a A prayer he could not hear, in danger’s dark career— Hil | 
a But he paus’d to bless her as she knelt, Be sure the hand most daring there, Bea 
And wip’d away a tear, Has wiped away a tear. | : Hae. 
Bae 
| THE SAILORS TEAR, 
Which may be Sung to the foregoing Music. en Ae | 
Ie The Sailor cast a look behind, | bal 
He leap’d into his boat, No longer saw them near,— Bis 
As it lay upon the strand ; Then rais’d the canvass to hiseye, ei | 
But oh! his heart was far away, And wip’d away a tear. (ee 
With friends upon the land: ieee. 
He thought of those he lov’d the best, 3 
A wife and infant dear,— 
And feelings fill’d the Sailor’s breast, Ere long o’er ocean’s blue expanse, Tee 
| The Sailor’s eye a tear. His sturdy barque had sped ; 
| | The gallant Sailor from her prow, YE a 
Be Descried a sail a head : | 
They stood upon the far off cliff, And then he rais’d his mighty arm, ee ee 
And waiv’d a ’keschief white ; Columbia’s foes were near,— | | bs 
And gae’d upon the gallant barque, Ay, then he rais’d his arm, but not | 
Till she was out of sight : | To wipe away a tear. | 
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to one ot his Marshals by his favorite equerry and aid- 
de-camp, General Durosnel, and suddenly uttered a 


THE WIDOW. 


“At the battle of Wagram, Napoleon sent an order 


cry as he watched him with his telescope through the 
field. He had seen Durosnel struck by a bullet and 
rolling in the dust. : 

His death was a cause of mourning; he was yet 
young, and by his intelligent gallantry had. acquired 
the love and esteem of his comrades, as well as of the 
Emperor, who eulogized him in the bulletin. 

But there was one being whose heart was struck by 
this fatal bullet ; the young and loving widow, whose 
visions of paradise were changed, in a moment, to grief 
and despair. _ 

Durosnel, as upright as brave, had nothing to leave 
her; her expectations of provision rested on the Em. 

or, but, at all events, she could no longer reside in 
aris. Her father therefore came from the country to 
fetch her, and preparations were making for her depar- 
ture, when about ten days afier the news reached Par- 
is, the Empress Josephine received a letter from the 
ror, in which he said: 

urosnel is not killed—he is not even wounded, 

this. | 

‘The commission was not easy of execution. So in- 
ured is the poor human heart to every variety of suffer- 
ing, that grief in any form cannot — it: but joy, 

oy that snatches us at once from despair to bi 
! that must not be too rudely administered. 
The Empress, knowing the effect her news must 
have on Madame Durosnel, was in great perplexity, 
and meditated 1 going herself to her when Lavalette and 
his wife arrived to breakfast with her Majesty. 

“Ah! Heaven hassent youto my aid,” she exclaim- 


a 18S ; 


Then explaining the whole affair, she imposed the 
task on Lavalette, and adding the caution of— 
“Take care what you are about, for you may kill 
her ;”’ she pushed him by the shou!ders, and sent him to 
Madame Durosnel. The good natured Lavalette glad- 
ly undertook to carry peace to an afflicted bosom ; but 
just as he reached the door he began to be rn gp by 
the amount of ay ree his tidings imported, and tu 
comprehend the delicacy of his mission. 
“ Diable!” thought the ambassador, as he ascended 
the stairs, “I almost repent my hasty eompliance.”’ 
It was sy eleven o’clock : an ill assorted hour for 
a visit,as the father would probably have hinted, but 
the Empress’s name silenced all objections, and he 
was immediately introduced into Madame Durosnel’s 
boudoir; where she was seated on a sofa silent and 
sorrowful, dressed in weeds and weepers, and all the 
mournful paraphernalia of early widowhood. As he 
gazed on her pale altered countenance, and on the lan- 
guid eye raised to meet his, he thought— 
“The Empress is right—I shall certainly kill her.” 
He sat down beside her, but after the first salutation, 
had not a word to offer; while Madame Durosnel, 
supposing he came to announce some favor from 
Emperor, properiy waited till he should open the con- 
ference. Finding him, however, obstinately silent, she 
at length began with a tremulous voice— 
“Her Majesty is doubly graciousin condescending” 
3 Lavalette started as if suddenly aroused from a 
ream. 
“Madame,” said he, *tyou are beginning to feel con- 
solation.” 
“Ah, Sir!” was all the wretched mourner could re- 
ply, and her face was instantly bathed in tears. 
“ Deuce take it,” he inwardlv exclaimed, “ if she re- 
verts to her despair, what can I do?” 


the bullet only struck his horse; let his wife know i 


THE WIDOW—REFLECTIONS. 


her on the scent ;none appeared more likely than en- 
quiring whether.she believed in ghosts ?. 

“ Alas! no Sir, would that I could believe and see 
them,” and her tears flowed afresh. 

In proportion as her grief interested him, did the per- 
seve, Soy her comforter increase; but as something 
must be dune, he at last devised a tale of a woman 
buried in a trance, and recalled from the tomb by the 
grave-digger rt pss with a design of plunder. ‘The 
story he related with all the accompaniments of ro- 
mance and dwelling with especial emphasis on the in- 
effable joy of the heroine’s family on recovering their 
beloved from the jaws of death. 


terrupted by — “they were very happy !” 

And she buried her head in the cushions, both to 
weep at liberty, and to avoid the sight of a man who 
seemed to be making a jest of her affliction. 

Lavalette began to think his task hopeless, but re- 
solving one new attempt, as he assumed an air of cheer- 
fulness, that contrasted strangely with his anxiety. 
Putting on his best smiles, he asked Madame Duros- 
nel whether she had break fasted. 

“Ah! Mon dieu,” she exclaimed, beginning to s's- 
pect the Empress Josephine’s nephew was somewhat 


Lavalette grew impatient, and repeated the in- 
quiry. | 

“f do not know, Sir,” she answered, “whether you 
are aware that your discourse is very extraordinary. 
1 bee permission to retire.” 


you cannot discover the real object of my visit.” 

His expressive countenance conveyed all the rapture 
his news imported, and Madame Durosnel, as she sur- 
veyed it, fell back on the sofa, exclaiming— 

“What can have happened ?” 

“Why, nothing at all, has happened! Do you now 


those villainous weeds !—Y our husband is not dead !”- 

And having uttered the decisive words, he sunk down 
exhausted with the effort. Meanwhile, an alarming 
shriek trom the overjoyed wife, brought her father to 
her aid, and Lavalette hastened to escape. ‘The blunt 
manner in which, atter all his reflections, he had com- 
municated such joyful tidings, had nearly overset Ma- 
dame Durosnel’s reason. 


| 
REFLECTIONS OF A PROUD PEDESTRIAN. 


I saw the curl of his waving lash, 
And the glance of his knowing eye, _ 
And I knew that he thought he wascutting a dash, 
As his steed went thundering by ; . 
And he may ride in the rattling gig, 
And flourish the no-top gay, 
And dream that he looks exceeding big 
To the people that walk in the way. 
But he shall think when the night is still, 
Of the stable-boy’s gathering numbers, 
And the ghost of many a veteran bill 
Shall hover around his slumbers ; 
The ghastly dun shall worry his sleep, 
And constables cluster around him ; 
And he shall creep from the wood-hole deep, 
Where their spectre eyes have found him. 
Ay, gather your reins and crack your thong, 
And bid your steed go faster, 
He does not know as he scrambles along, 
That he has a fool for his master ; 
And hurry away on your lonely ride, 
Nor deign from fhe mire to save me, 
I will paddle it stoutly by your side 


And he began turning over every expedient to put 


With the tandem nature gave me. 


“Alas! exc!aimed Madame Durosnel in a voice in- - 


nd how is it, Madame,” retorted Lavalette, “that 


understand me, Madame? will you divest yourself of 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


This illustrious philosopher, the glory of his 
country and of his race, was the son of Isaac 
Newton, proprietor of the manor of Woolsthorp, 
in the parish of Colsterworth, in Lincolnshire ; 
and he was born at themanor-house December 
25,1642. Recent researches have made itappear 
that the family was originally from Scotland, 
Sir Isaac’s grandfather having been one of the 
many natives of that country who emigrated to 
the South with James VI. 

Newton was an only and a posthumous child, 
his father having died a few months before his 
birth, at the age of thirty-six. His mother 
about four years afterwards married a. second 
husband, a Mr. Barnabas Smith, minister of the 
neighbouring parish of North Witham; and her 
son was upon this left at his paternal estate un- 
der the charge of her mother. He was first put 
to a small day school at Skillington, and then to 
another at Stoke; from which last he was remov- 
ed, when he had reached the age of twelve, to 
the grammar-school of Grantham, the country 
town. Here he boarded at the house of a Mr. 
Clark, an apothecary, the various chemical pre- 
parations and other curious contents of whose 
shelves are supposed to have contributed to 
awaken his taste for physical investigation and 
experiment. 

His genius for mechanicalinvention, now be- 
gan to display itself in the construction of many 
curious pieces of workmanship, which were a 
water-mill, a water-clock, a carriage in which 


he could wheel himself round his room, and other 
similar contrivances. He appears also to have 
already to have began to study Geometry, mak- 
ing his way, it is said, through the elements of Eu- 
clid, with so much ease that a rapid perusal of 
the demonstrations in their order sufficed to 
make him master of them; he read the work as 
if it had been a history or a tale. : 
After he had spent a few years at Grantham, 
however, his mother who had returned to 
W oolsthorp, upon the death of her husband, in 
1656, took Amn home, intending to employ him in 
farming the property, which was a very small 
one, that he might lead a country life as his father 
and grandfather had done. But occupations of 
this kind had no attraction for the young philo- 
sopher. | 
hen he was sent along with a servant to 
Granthar to dispose of the produce of the farm, 
he used to leave the man to go by himself to mar- 
ket, while he either sat down with a book in his 
hand by the road-side, or repaired to his former 
lodgings at the apothecary’s and shut himself up 
beside a parcel ot old books in the garret. At 
length, convinced he would never make a good 
farmer, his mother consented to allow him to 
follow the bent of his inclinations. He then 
returned for nine months to the grammar- 
school of Grantham; and on the expiration of 
that period, in June, 1660, proceeded to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Here he applied himself 
to his studies and especially to mathematical 
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THE PLEDGE. 


science, with extraordinary ardour; and, al- 
though the statement is so wonderful as almost 
to seem incredible, appears actually to. have 
completed all the splendid discoveries which 
immortalized his name, for the first six years of 
his academic course, In 1664 he purchased a 
prism, or triangular piece of glass, for the pur- 
pore of trying some experiments, suggested 
y a work of diseases; and the investigations up- 
on which he thus entered led him gradually to 
his great discovery of the composition of light, 
and the unequal refrangibility of the different 
sorts of rays, the doctrine from which nearly the 
whole of modern optical science isderived. In 
or before the year 1666, he had invented his new 
instrument of calculation, the method of flux- 
ions, thegrand auxilliary to which physical 
science in almost every department owes its 
chief triumphs, and without which it would have 
been comparatively helpless. And it was also 
in 1666 that having retired to Woolsthorp, in or- 
der to ayoid the plague, which then raged at 
Cambridge, he was, while sittmg in his mother’s 
garden, struck with the first idea of his theory 
of universal gravitation, by the simple incident 
of an apple dropping from a tree. He immedi- 
ately entered into the calculations necessary to 
verify the hypothesis he had formed, and would 
have then established its truth if he had possess- 
ed accurate measurements of all the distances 
which he had to take into account; but ee 
misled by certain incorrect statements, whic 
prevented the result of his investigations from 


‘turning out what it ought to have done, he de- 


sisted in the mean time from the further prose- 
cution of the subject, and it was not till sixteen 


or seventeen years afterwards that, with recti- 


fied data, he resumed it, and soon brought it to 
a triumphant conclusion. Meanwhile he had 
taken his degree of B. A. in 1665, had become a 
junior Fellow of his college in 1667, had gradu- 
ated M. A. in 1668, and in the same year had ob- 
tained a senior Fellowship. In 1669 Dr. Barrow, 
having accepted the chair of Divinity, resigned 
the Lucasian Professorship of Mathematics, 
when Newton was appointed his successor. In 
January 1672, he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and almost immediately after be- 
gan to contribute to the transactions accounts 
of his discoveries in optics, which fixed upon 
him the attention of men of science in every 
part of Europe. These and his other commu- 
nications also involved him in many vexatious 
controversies, into the history of which it is im- 
possible for us to enter here, but which appear 
to have greatly annoyed and distressed his play 
cid and sensitive disposition, and even at times 
to have made him almost regret that he had not 
hidden the light that fell upon him within his own 
bosom. ‘I blame my own imprudence,” he ex- 
claims in one of his letters, “for parting with so 
real a blessing as my quiet, to run after a sha- 
dow.” He at last requested Oldenburg, the 
Secretary of the Royal Society, to prevent the 
appearance, as far as he conveniently could, of 
apy objections or philosophical letters that 


thight be sent respecting his discoveries. He 


also expressed the utmost aversion to the publi- 
cation of his Principia, the immortal disclosure 
of his Philosophy of the Universe, when the so- 


as have to do with her.” 


ciety, first applied to him to let them chen it. 
** Philosophy,” he says writing on the subject to 
Halley,“ is such an impertinently litigious lady, 
that.a man had as good be engaged in law-suits 
| e was, however, 
eventually prevailed upon to yield; and the 
work appeared in May 1687. His optics he 
would not publish till the year 1704, two years 
after the death of his pertinacious tormentor 
Hooke, who, while he lived, had almost regular- 
ly either contested the truth of every discovery 
of Newton announced, or claimed it as his own. 
In 1688, Newton, who had some time before dis- 
tinguished himself by his defence of the privi- 
leges of the University against certain arbitrary 
attempts of James II., was returned as one of 
its representatives to the convention of Parlia- 
ment. In 1695 he was appointed to the office of 
Warden, and in 1699 to that of Master of the 
Mint, a place worth about /1,500 a year. He 
now relinquished the teaching of his class to 
Mr. Whiston, to whom he gave all the emolu- 
ments; and in 1703 he resigned the chair. In 
1701 he was,again returned to Parliament for 
the University of Cambridge. In 1703 he was 
elected for the first time to the Presidency of 
the Royal Society; and he was annually re- 
elected to the same high office while he lived. 
In 1705 he received the honor of Knighthood. 
The remainder of his life, except while engaged 
with the duties of his office, was spent as the 
previous portion of it had been,in constant stu- 
dy, almost every department of human know- 
ledge receiving in its turn some new light from 
his intellect. Newton died at 
his home in Orbell’s Buildings, now Pitt’s Build- 
ing’s, Kensington, between one and two o'clock 
in the morning of Monday, the 20th of March, 
1727, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 


THE PLEDGE. 


Au! take it back ! that gaudy thing 
Is now no longer mine; 

Reserve it for another one, 
A love more true than thine. 


Thou wouldst not have me wear this gem — 
Upon a riven heart ; 

A burning sign of what thou wast, 
A seal of what thou art? 


[ could not bear the withering thought, 
That other eyes might rest 

Upon that fata pledge, whose home 
Should be another’s breast. 


That scorning onesshould mark the shade 
Of grief upon this brow 

And gaze with haughty glance, upon 
This cheek’s unsteady glow. 


I could not wear a badge like this, 
Tho’ wrought with choicest art— 

The burnished gold would ill conceal 
A pained and broken heart. 


Expect it not—however low 
t stricken one bath fell ; 


Oj that false love thou once 
No outward sign shall tell. ‘LAURA. 
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LITERARY PORT FOLIO. | 


Tue Saturvay Evening Post.—This publication 
has been much improved within a few weeks past, 
especially in its literary department. Each paper 
contains a vast amount of interesting and profitable 
reading, extracts from new books, tales, biography, 

‘&c. in addition to the current news of the day, politi- 
cal intelligence, &c. ‘The Post is printed on a inam- 
moth sheet, at $2 per annum. It is designed as an 
acceptable visiter in all families. 

Poems; by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. Philadelphia: Key 
| & Biddle. 

Another volume from the pen of that popular writer 
L. H. S. whose beautiful effusions rank with the pro- 
ductions of the first poets of the age. Some of the 
pieces, as we learn by the preface, were written when 
the authoress was very young, but they nevertheless 
furnish unequivocal evidences of taste and genius. In 
articles of a plaintive and religious character, Mrs. 
Sigourney, is eminent for om es Ra true spirit of 
poetry, and her admirers will hail this volume, filled 
as it is with contributions of this character, as a rich 
and luxuriant intellectual treat. The work embraces 
a great variety of interesting subjects. We make 
room for the following extract :— 


THE BOY'S LAST BEQUEST. 


Ha.r-ralsED upon his dying couch, his head 
Drooped o’er his mother’s bosom,—like a bud 
Which, broken from its parent stalk, adheres 

By some attenunte fibre. His thin hand ins 
From ‘neath the pillow drew a book | 
And slowly prest it to his bloodless lip. 

“‘ Mother, dear mother, see your birth-day gift, 
Fresh and unsoiled. Yet have I kept your word, 
And ere I slept each night, and every morn, 

Did read its pages with my humble prayer, 


Until this sickness came.’ 
He paused—for breath 


Came scantly, and with a toilsome strife. 
* Brother or sister have I none, or else 
I'd lay this Bible on their heart, and say, 
Come read it on my grave, among the flowers: 
So you who gave must take it back again, 
And love it for my sake.” “ My son!—My son!” 
Whispered the mourner in that tender tone 
Which woman in her sternest agony ve 
Commands, to soothe the pang of those she loves— 
!—the soul !—to whose charge yield you 
that ?”’ 
“ To God who gave it.” So that trusting soul, 
With a slight shudder, and a lingering sm le, 
Left the pale clay for its Creator’s arms. 
| 


The Beauties of the Court of Charles the Second. 
by Mrs. Jameson.—Philada. Carey & Hart. 

Th's work comprises memoirs, biographical and 
critical, of the principal females who figured in 
the court of Charles the Second; among whom were 
Catharine of Braganza, Frances Stewart, Duchess of 
Cleveland, La Belle Hamilton, Lady Derham, Nell 
Gwynn, Mrs. Lawson, Countess of Chesterfield, 
Countess of Rochester, Miss Bagot, Mrs. Nott, Lady 
Bellasys, Mrs, Middleton, Miss Jennings, Duchess ot 
Devonshire, and several others. Portraits of these 
females were commenced by Mr. Murphy, under the 
direction of the Princess Charlotte, but remained un- 
finished at the death of that lady. They were, how- 
ever, finished subsequently, and the artist’s daughter 
was engaged to write the biographical sketches. ‘he 
present edition is a reprint ot the London work, with- 


out the portraits. It is replete with interest, and fur. | 
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nishes, no doubt, a very correct picture of society 
during Charles the Second’s licentious reign. 
A 


Franée; Social, Literary, Political. By H. L. Bul- 
wer, M. P. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is a work from the pen of a brother of Bulwer, 
the justly celebrated novel writer; and the portions we 
have found leisure to peruse, are in the highest degree 
creditable to his talents. It is not a work of fiction 
but the observations of an enlightened, liberal and 
well-intormed Englishman, on the social, literary and 
political character of France. It throws much light 
on the habits, customs and manners of the French, 
and gives an interesting picture of French society. 
The extracts which we furnish below, may be cited 
as a favourable specimen of the author’s style. He is 
evidently a man of close observation, and the various 
tables and statistics which he has furnished, evidence 
deep and attentive research. ‘The present, we believe, 
is Mr. H. L. Bulwer’s first attempt. | 


Men anp Otp Women Maxine Love.—Just 
see that old man with a bald head, one dark tooth, 
and a light limp from the gout! ‘I'he old genileman 
said toa lady of my acquaintance the other day, “I 
am very unhappy, madam, what is to be done in soci- 
ety, l amsure 1 do no: know! I ama man of honour. 


I see those young creatures,” (pointing eut two or 


three of the prettiest women in the room,) gee 
those young creatures, the tears in their eyes,—pierced 
to the heart by a gentle glance—I say to myself, si je 
me lance......the mischief is done: I can’t help pityiag 
those beautiful flowers which a soft indiscretion might 
for ever tarnish; I can’t help feeling pity for them, 
madam; I ama man of honour; but what distresses 
me is to find that every body has not the same pity 
that I have.” ‘The old gentlemen spoke with perfect 
sincerity ; by a kind of mutual sympathy for each oth- 
er’s weakness, both sexes in France cheerfully accord 
that old age is no impediment to the tender passion ; 
nor is it indeed: if the aged lady or aged gentleman 
have any thing beyond their personal charms to grati- 
fy the self-love of an admirer. That the infamous Duc 
de Richelieu at seventy, desolated a province with h's 
intrigues is perfectly conceivable to any gne who has 
seen the cold and disgusting manner with which 
French women even now prostitute themselves to a 
reputation. Nor is ths all: where no excitement 
exists—on Sawney’s simple maxim, “I’Il scratch 
you if you scratch me,” you will frequently find 
billing and cooing in some retired corner of a 
saloon, two sexagenarian lovers, who with all the 
skill ot old practitioners, go through the forms of a 
courtship which it is not to be presumed they can car- 
ry further than the form :—might not one have fancied 
oneself in that island of Mr. Moore’s, 


“ Where lips till sixty shed no honey, 
And grandames were worth any money ;” 


Might not one have fancied oneself in that island at 
the time when one saw Monsieur de Chateaunriand 
(sixty years old,) desperately in love with a * Du. 
chesse” (of the same age,) while Madame Recamier 
(no younger,)—flying France in jealgqusly of Monsieur 
de Chauteaubriand—completed the misery of her eld 


lover, Benj. Constant, who was at once tormented by 
the reproaches of his aged wife, and the disdain of his 


aged mistress. | 


Tur Travian Women, toe Women, 
French Women.—In Italy love is fierce, passionate. 
impregnated with the sun: in England as in Germany, 
love is sentimental, ideal. It is not the offspring of 
the heart, but of the imagination. A poet on the 
banks ot the Rhine is jrresistible—a lord on the banks 
of the Thames is the same. The lord indeed is a kind 
of poet—a hallowed and mystic being to a people 
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who are always dreaming of lords, and scheming to | 
be ladies. The world of fancy to British dames and 
datnsels is the world of fashion; Almack’s and De. 
vonshire House are the “ lata morgana’”’ of the proud. 
est and the highest; but every village has “its set,” 
round which isdrawh a magic circle; and the dear 
and seductive afe the secrst and undefinable, and fre- 
quently unattainable charms of those within the 
circle and those without it. You never heard in Eng- 


and of a clergymen’s daughter seduced by a baker’s 


son—ot a baker’s daughter seduced by a chimney 
sweeper’s boy. ‘The gay attorney seduces the 
baker’s daughter; the clergyman’s only child runs 
away with the Henourable Augustus: , who is 
heir, or younger brother tothe heir, of the great house 
where the races are given to the neighbourhood. 
When the Italian woman takes a lover, she indulges a 
desperate passion; when the English woman takes a 
lover, it is frequently to gratify a longing after rank; 
when a French woman takes a lover, it is most com- 
monly to get an agreeable and interesting companion. 
As Italy is the land of turbulent emotion ; as England 
is the land of aristocratic pretension; so France is 
“nar excellence,” the land of conversation ; and an as- 
siduous courtship is very frequently a series of bon. 
mots. Itis very possibiy the kind of gentle eloquence 
which pervades these relations, that makes the French 


so peculiarly indulgent to them; you hear of none of 


the fatal effects of jealous indignation ; of the husband 
or the lover poiguarded mm the dim-lit street ; you hear 
of no damages and no elopements; the honour of the 
marriage-bed is never brought before your eyes in the 
clear comprehensive, and unmistakeable shape of 
£29,000.— Y ou see a very well dressed gentleman very 
civil and attentive to avery well dressed lady. If 
you call of a morning, you find him sitting by her 
work tabie;if she stay at home of an evening for the 
‘* migraine,” you find him seated by her sofa; if you 
meet her in the world, you find him talking to her hus- 
band; a stranger, or a provincial says, “ Pray, what 
relation is Monsieur —— to Madame ——?” He is 
told quietly,‘ Monsieur —— is Madame ——’s lover.” 
This gallantry, which is nothing more nor less than 
a great sociability, a great love of company and con- 
versation, pervades every class of persons, and pro- 
duces. cousequences, no doubt, which a love of con- 
versation can hardly justify. In a country where for- 
tunes are small, marriages, though far more frequent 
with us, bave still their limits, and only take place be- 
tween two persons who can together make up a suffi- 
cient ivcuime. <A vast variety of single ladies, there- 
fore, with out fortune, still remain, who are usually 

uilty of the indiscretion of a lover, even though they 
1ave no husband to deceive. Many of these cannot be 
called s—mp—s in our sense of things, and are honest 
women in their own. ‘They take unto themselves an af- 
fection, to which they remain tolerably faithful, as 
long as it is understood that the liaison continues. 
The quict young banker, the quiet young stockbroker, 


' the quiet young lawyer, live until they are rich enough 


to matry i some connexion of this description, Sanc- 
tioned by custom, these left handed marriages are to 
be found with a certain respectability appertaining to 
them in all walks of life. The working classes have 
their somewhat famous “ mariages de St. Jacques,” 
which among themselves are highly respectable. ‘The 
working man, and the lady who takes in washing, or 
who makes linen, find it cheaper and more com- 
fortable (for the French have their idea of comfort) to 
take a room together. They take a room, put in their 
joint furniture (one bed answers for both;) the lady 
cooks ; a common moose and a common purse are 
established, and the couple’s affection usually endures 
at least as long as theirlease. People so living, though 
one calls himself Mr. Thomas,and the other Made- 
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union is considered every way reputable by their 
friends and neighbours during the time of its continu- 
ance. 

Tne Franxuin Liprary. -We have received two 
numbers of this work, published monthly, in New 
York. It is devoted to the republication, in a cheap 
form, of the popular new works of themost celebrated 
English authors, Each number contains 100 duode 
cimo pages, furnished for 124 cents. The numbers 
before us contain several well-written tales trom 


nut, are agents for the Library in this city. 


‘THE Cruise or THE Mince.—The second volume 
of this work, by the author of Tom Cringle’s Log, 
&c.,was published by Carey & Hart, a few days since. 
It is an entertaining work, fully equal, in the interest ot 
its scenes, to any of the writer’s previous publications. 
Those who are tond of sea-stories, will be delighted 
with its exciting and graphic descriptions. 


Francis Berrian. By Timothy Flint. Philadelphia— 


3 Key & Biddle. 

A second edition of this work, generally regarded 
as Mr. Fiint’s best effort, has just been published. It 
is what may be called a readable book—one that dis- 
plays no inconsiderable power, and conveys instruc- 
tion by the accuracy of its descriptions. Berrian, the 
hero, is a Yankee, who, for the love of novelty, and 
to gratify a restless propensity to ramble, travels, first 
in the western states, next among the Indian tnbes, 
and lastly in Mexico. In every position he meets 
with a variety of adventures, which are served up for 
the amusement of the reader. His love for Donna 
Martha, and the embarrassments arising thereof, are 
treated with much skill and sprightliness, and ren 
ee the work a very agreeable recreation for a leisure 

our. 


The Hunchback of Notre-Dame. By Victor Hugo. 
Philadelphia, Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 


Those who are familiar with the writings of Hugo 
will need no persuasion to induce them to read the 
Hunchback. Allhis works exhibit genius of a high 
order, and his powerful delineation of character and 
striking varieties of incident, never fail to excite an ab- 
sorbing interest in the mind of the reader. The pres- 
ent is the last and best of Hugo’s productions. ‘The 
theme is love, and an Edinburg critic justly remarks: 
—‘ Love makes the learned archdeacon forget his 
studies, his clerical character, his reputation tor sanc- 
tity, to court the favors of a volatile Bohemian. 
Love for this same Parisian Fenella sottens the hu- 
man savage Quasimodo—the dumb, one-eyed, bell- 
ringer of Notre-Dame—and transforms him into a2 


neighbouring eyes, the object of adoration to those 
singular lovers, is herself hopelessly attached to a gid- 
dy-pated captain of the guard, who can afford to love 
no one but himself. In power Hugo is never deficient ; 
but certainly nothing in any of his former works, is to 
be compared to his description of Notre-Dame.” 
There are many chapters in the work which we 
might copy, in proof of the author’s power, but the an- 
nexed scene in a Court of Justice, between a deaf pri- 
soner and a deaf judge, shall suffice for the present. 


Meanwhile Master Florian was intently perusing 
the endorsement of paper containing the charges al- 
leged against Quasimodo, which had been handed to 
him by the clerk. By means of this precaution, which 
he was accustomed to take before he proceeded to an 
examination,he acquainted himself beforehand with the 


moiselle Clare, are married ala St. Jacques, and their 


name, condition, and offence, of the prisoner; was en- 


the English annals for 1835. Chappel & Co. 63 Ches- 


delicate monster—a devoted, humble worshipper of 
the Bohemian—while she, who is the cynosure ot 
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abled to have in readiness replies to expected answers; 
and succeeded in extricating himself from all the sin- 
uosities of the interrogatory, without too grossly ex- 
posing his infirmity. T’o him therefore the endorse- 
ment was like the dog to the blind man. If, however, 
hisinfirmity chanced to betray itself now and then by 
some incoherent apostrophe or some unintelligible 
question, with the many it passed for profoundness, 
with some few for imbecility. In either case the hon- 
our of the magistracy remained unimpeached; for it 
is better that a judge should be reputated profound or 
imbecile than deaf. Accordingly he took great pains 
to conceal his deafness from observation, and in gene- 
ral he was so successtul as at last to deceive himselt on 
this point. ‘This is more easily done than it may be 
imagined. Every hunchback holds his head erect, 
every stammerer is fond of making speeches, every 
deat person talks ina low tone. For his part he be- 
lieved that he was somewhat hard of hearing; and 
this was the only concession that he made on this 
point to public opinion in moments of perfect frank- 
ness and self-examination. 3 

After ruminating awhile on Quasimodo’s affair, he 


_ threw back his head and half closed his eyes, to give 


himself a look ot the more majesty and impartiality, 
so that at that moment he was both deaf and blind— 
a two-fold condition without which there is no perfect 
judge. In this magisterial aititude he commenced 
his examination. 

“ Your name?” 
_ Now, here was a case which the law had not pro- 
vided for—the deaf interrogating the deaf. 

Quasimodo, unaware ot the question addressed to 
him, continued to look steadfastly at the judge juith- 
out answering. ‘The deaf judge, equally unaware of 
the deafness of the pot conceiving that he had 
answered, as persons in his: situation generally did, 
went on, agreeably to his mechanical routine:—“Very 
well; your age?” | 

Quasimodo maintained the same silence as before. 
The judge again supposing that he had answered his 
question, continued :—“ Now your business?” 

Still Quasimodo was silent. The people who wit. 
nessed this curious scene began to whisper and to look 
at one another. 

“That will do,” rejoined the imperturable auditor, 
when he presumed that the accused had finished his 
third answer. “ You are accused before us, in the 


first place, of making a nocturnal disturbance; se- 


condly, of an avsault upon the person of a lewd woman; 
thirdly, of disloyalty, sedition, and resistance to the 
archers of the guard of our lord the king. What 
have you to say for yourself on these points ?—Clerk, 
have you taken down the prisoners answers thus far ?” 

At this unlucky question, a roar of laughter burst 
from both clerk and audience,so vehement, so loud, 
so contagious, so universal, hat neither of the deat 
men could help noticing it. Quasimodo merely turn- 
ed about and shrugged his hump with ‘disdain ; while 
Master Florian, equally astonished, and supposing that 
the mirthof the spectators had been provoked by 


some disrespectful reply of the prisoner’s, rendered | 


visible to him by the rising of his shoulders, indignant- 
ly exclaimed: “ For that answer, fellow, you deserve 
a halter. Know you to whom vou speak ?” 

This sally was not likely to check the explosion of 
the general mirth. So odd and so ridiculous did it ap- 
pear to all, that the fit of laughter spread to the very 
sergeants of the Parloir aux Bourgeois,a sort of knaves 
of spades, thine for stupidity. Quasimodo alone 
preserved his gravity, for this very sufficient reason, 


that he had not the least notion of what was passing 
around him. ‘The judge, more and more exasperated, 
thought fit to proceed in the same strain, hoping there- 
by to strike the prisoner with a terror that should 
react upon the audience. 


“ How dare you thus insult the auditor of the Cha- 
telet, the deputy superintendent of the police ot Paris, 
appointed to enquire into crimes, offences, and miede- 
meanours; to control all trades; to prevent forestall. 
ing and regrating; to clense the city of filth and the 
air of contagious diseases; to repair the pavements ; 
in short to pay continual attention to the public wel- 
fare, and that too ‘without wages or hope of salary! 
Do you know that lam Flonan Barbedienne, own 
lieutenant of Monsieur the provost, and moreover, 
commissary, comptroller,examiner . . . .” 

‘The Lord knows when Master Florian would have 
finished this flight of eloquence had uot the low door 
behind him suddenly opened and affurded passage to 
the provost himself. Master Florian did not stop 
short at his entrance, but, turning half round upon 
his heel, and abruptly directed to the provost the har- 
angue which a moment before he was launching forth 


| against Quasimodo—“ Monseigneur,” said he, “ I de- 


mand such punishment as it shall please you to pre- 
nounce upon the prisoner here present for audacious 
and heinous contempt of justice.” : 

Out of breath with the exertion, he sat down and 
began to wipe off the perspiration which trickled from 
his forehead and fell in big drops upon the parchments 
spread out before him. Messire Robert d’Estouville 
knitted his brows and commanded attention with a 
gesture so imperious and expressive that Quasimodo 
had some inkling of what was meant. 

“What hast thou doneto be brought hither, varlet?” 
said the provost sternly. 

The poor devil, supposing that the provost was en- 
quiring his name, broke his habitual silence, and in a 
harsh and gutturnal voice replied, “ Quasimodo.” 

The answer was so incongruous with the question 
as once more to excite the risibility of the bystanders, 
when Messire Robert, flushed with rage, exclaimed : 
“ Art thos making thy game of me tov, thou arant 
knave ?” | | 

* Bell-ringer at Notre-Dame,” replied Quasimodo, 
conceiving that the judge had enquired his profession. 

“ Bell-ringer !’—roared the provost, who had got 
up that morning, as we have observed, in such an ill- 
humour as not to need the further pruvocation of these 
cross grained answers—" bell-ringer! I'll have such a 
peal rung on thy back as shall make thee rue thy im- 
pertinence. Dost thcu hear, varlet ?” 

“Tf you want to know my age,” said Quasimodo, 
“T believe I shall be twenty, next Martinmas” 

This was too provoking—the provost lost all pa- 
tience. ** What, wretch! dost thou defy the provoat! 
Here vergers, take this fellow to the pillory of the 
Greve; let him be flogged and then turn him for an 
hour. °*Sdeath, he shall pay for his insolence, and my 
pleasure is that this sentence be proclaimed by four 
trumpeters in the several castellanies of the viscounty 
of Paris.” 


Tylney Hal!, by Thomas Hood, author of the Comic 
&c.—Philadelphia, Carey, Lea & Blan. 
chard. 

We have read this book from beginning to end, be- 
ing curious to know how Tom Hood, the most invet- 
erate punster now living, would wade through the te- 
dious details of a modern novel. In the first volume 
Hood is “at home,” in the exercise of his old voca- 
tion, and he makes puns as fast as the reader,can di- 
gest them. He dresses up his characters so humour- 
ously, and in such brilliant colours, that we seize the 
second volume with impatience. Here, however, @ 
chilling change comes over us. Our mirth forsakes 
us—we no longer meet pun em pun, and even “ Un. 
lucky Joe” grows more unlucky, and sinks his philos- 
ophy in despair. All the evil passions of a tragedy of 
the Scniller school are let loose, and Hood torsakes the 


bowers of Comus and plunges into the dark caverns of 
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Cerberus. Love, revenge, crime, and their usnal con- 
edtnitant, murder, follow each with amazing rapidity’ 

Tylney Hall is every way creditable to iis author, 
atid as the public will have novels, the republication 
of the work is judicious. Wespeak with confidence 
when we say it will have a decided run. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are extracts: | 


Miss Twice 1x Hysterics—The father hurried up- 
wards to his daughter’s apartment, where he found 
Her in strong fits, with the mother slapping one hand, 
and her milliner crooking the little finger of the other. 
It is or was the custom of the modern Romans to 
parade their dead relations through the streets; and 

tr. Trusler mentions seeing a portly defunct thus car- 
ried in state, in his holiday suit, with one hand hold- 
ing a bouncing nosegay, and the other stuck grace- 
fally in his side. As pale as death, and tricked out 
aecording to the last new fashion from Paris, which 
she had been trying on preparatory to the fete at the 
Hall, Miss Twigg might have been taken for a body 
undergoing its adornment for a similar ceremonial.— 
A pink satin hat, as if in studious contrast to her com- 
plexion, made her look “very dead indeed,” while a 
silk dress, of a pattern not at that time old-fashioned, 
on a white ground, displayed large branches of roses, 
lilies, and some non-descript. blossoms, looking as if 
the hand of regret had strewed her with flowers. But 
she soon litertlly kicked down this comparison, by her 
fit assuming that conclusive character vulgarly dis- 
tinguished as kicking hysterics; and leaving the little 
finger, the milliner was fain to snatch off the becom- 
ing hat, and to prevent two remarkably active feet 
from entangling themselvesin the surrounding floun- 
ces. “Screech, my love, it will relieve you,” said the 
anxious mother, raising her daughter as she spoke in- 
to a favourable position for the exertion of her voice ; 
and nocoedaigy Matilda gave a scream that con- 
vinced the whole household, it not the whole neigh- 
- bourhood, that she was alive; at the same time strik- 
ing out with both arms and legs asif really swimmin 
in what Hamlet calls “a sea of troubles.” ‘“ Hol 
her arms,” exclaimed the father, advancing for the 
yurpose ; “why the devil don’t you lay her on the 

1?” “The worst place in the world.” cried the 
milliner, unperponing in dread of the proposed rumpling 
of the new dress. ‘“ But gentlemen know nothing 
of these things,” she added, with a significant look at 
Mrs. Twigg, which said “turn him out” as plainly as 
if it had come from the one shilling gallery of a play 
house. “Mr, 'F-—,” said the lady, taking the hint, 
“ you don’t know what insensibility is. Leave her to 
us, poor dear! and I’ll answer for her coming-to di- 
rectly you are out of the room.” “As much as to 
say, ma’am,” retorted T'wigz, angrily, “that it’s all 
‘sham Abraham’ and as such can recover as conve- 
nience dictates. But asI ama little solicitous, aa 
early opportunity will oblige; not but what I think, at 
bringing to a daughter, a father might help as well asa 
mother,” and by the way of proving his assertion, as 
he stalked out of the apaitment, he closed the door 
with a slam that might have awakened the Seven 
Sleepers. No sooner was he gone than, as Mrs. 

wigg had predicted, the patient actually unclosed 
her eyes, and her feelings regained a state of comipo- 
sure as suddenly and completely as when a whaler is 
dashed to pieces, and lulls the troubled surtace of th 
waters with her whole cargo of oil, 


A Rerractory Coox.—“ What I’ve said I've said,’ 
_ answered the cook doggedly, ‘and I an’t a going to 
eat my words—no, nor the sick messes and slops 
nayther, if it comes to that. So if you mean, Ma’am, 
to hold me to my warning, you may Ma’am. As 
for my own dyings, I only wonder I’m alive this 
blessed day, so I do—what with your quack doctoring 
andnostrums. ‘They’ve been the real ruin of my pre. 


cious health, that’s what they have~—the Lord forgive 
you!”’—" O the wretch,” ejaculated the indignant mis- 
tress, “to have no more gratitude. This comes of my 
nursing and proscribing you, and giving it with my 
own hands—only last Christmas, and snatching you 
back trom death’s door.”—“ Yes, Ma’am—and well 
nigh chuckled me in agen at the window,” returned 

Betty, “ thro’ giving me so much cooling physic in the 

hard frosteses. My own mother that bore me would 

not have knowed such a bag of bones. * * I can’t 

bear it no more, and so as 1 said before, if so be I'm 

to stay in the place, the physic must be put on the 

same futting as the tea and sugar—a guinea a year 
and find myself”—‘ You have never taken anything 
in this house,” retorted Mrs. Hanaway, “ except for 
your good.” * * “J was noted from a child,” re- 
plied she, “for a strong stomach, only it can’t abide 
weak slops. Sago and sich is very well for the con- 
sumptious as lies in a sick bed, and hasn’t got a hard 
place ; but lawk help you, what’s their works to mine, 

—s and wheezing is one thing and frying beef- 

steaks and ingurs is another. If it warn’t for my 

strong constitution, it’s a maracle of miricles how 

stand it—what with roast and biled and fried afore a 

great flaming fire, and in everlasting flurries and hur- 

ries, now this here pot biles over, then that ere fat 
ketches, and then the sut tumbles, and the dratted cat’s 
at the drippin pan—and is a little wishy washy drop 
of barley water the thing to cool and refresh one al- 
ter the likes o’ that—not that I’m going, Ma’am, to 
complain of what J was bred and born to, but only to 
taking more slops, and especially physic, than belongs 
to cookery, and my wages not riz thereby—to be sure 
thegapttles would fetch summut, but arter one is doc- 
toréd to death, who’s to come to me up in heaven and 
say, there Betty; there’s the empty vials for your par- 

The Book ot Nature,embracing a condensed survey 
of the Animal Kingdom, as well as sketches ot Bo- 
tany, Anatomy, Geology, Mineralogy, &c. Embel- 
lished with numerous splendid engravings. Phila- 
delphia. S. C. Atkinson. 


The December number of this periodical was pub- © 


lished during the past week. It contains ten large 
quarto engravings, viz. two of agg a two of 
Ornithology, one of Crustacea, one of Ichthyology, 
two of Entomology, one of Concholugy, and one of 
Vermes, embracing upwards of one hundred distinct 
fizures, to all which full letter-press descriptions are 
appended. 

Ihe value of this work increases with each suc- 


ceeding number. 


We copy a few of the interesting descriptions : 

Tne Witp Hoc.—The pursuit of the wild boar is a 
favourite pastime with the Geimans. It is attended 
with great danger; its large tusks rendering it not only 
formidable to the dogs, but also to the hunters. The 
dogs chiefly used for this sport, are of a strong, heavy 
kind. When the boar is roused from his lair, he pro- 
ceeds slowly forwa'd, and does not attempt to make 
great head of his pursuers; on the contrary, he fre- 
quently turns round, waits till they come up, and of- 
fers to attack them. Dogs are not rash to assault the 
animal; and after keeping each ot them at bay for 
some time,he again breaks slowly away,and the 
pursuit is renewed. ‘The chase is continued in this 
manner till the boar gets tired, and halts; the dogs 
then attempt to close with him from behind. If the 
dogs are young and inexperienced, their temerity vf- 
ten costs their lives; the old ones merely keep him at 
bay till the hunters come to their assistance, who dis- 
patch the boar with their spears. 

The rajahs of some of the northern provinces of 
India, have a very unmanly mode of shooting the 
wild boars: They build little clay citadels on the brow 
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of a hill, at the foot of which a quantity of food is 
scattered every evening. ‘The voice and person of the 
man who feeds them are at length recognized by the 
boars, and, on his retiring to a little distance, they 
take their evening meal with considerable confidence. 
‘The rajah concea's himself in his little fortress, and, 
pacing the muzzle of his fowling-piece at a small 

ole in the wall, takes a deliberate aim at his unsus- 
pecting prey, and kills them. 

This animal seeks his food in the evening, and fre- 
quently commits great devastation in cultivated fieids 
which are contiguous to his native forests. When 
pressed with hunger, he will attack, and prey upon 
animals. 

The wild bear inhabits Asia, Africa, Europe, and 
America, but has not yet been discovered in New 
Holland. ‘hey are amazingly plentiful in the exten- 
sive forests of Germany ; and trequent the most retired 
situations. | 


Singular Pet—M. De Dieskau captured a wild 
hoar, which was nearly three years of age, and which 
he rendered so tame, that it would go up stairs to his 
apartment, fawa upon him likea dog, and eat from 
his hand. He also endeavoured to bring up one 
which he canght very young. Tihis animal Scmad an 


attachment to a young lady in the house, accompanied 


her wherever she went, and slept under her bed. Upon 
one occasion, the animal seemed to take offence at 
the servant of this young lady tor undressing her mis- 
tress,and made a furivus attack upon her, and, had he 
been strong enough, would have done her a serious 
injury. ‘I‘his lady was the only person for whom the 
boar exhibited the least affection; and, what was 
strange, he was never fed by her. M. De Digeu 
became attached t» atame tox, which he brought to 
the house: the boar took the attention shewn to the 
fox so much to heart, that he fretted himself to death. 

The hog often grows to an immense size. One was 
killed on Monday, the 23d March, 1829, belonging to 
Mr. Lunton, of the Western Inn, Bodmain, which 
measured nine feet in length, seven feet five inches in 


girth, and weighed eight hundred and fitteen pounds. 


t was only twenty-two months old. Some have been 
known to weigh twelve hundred pounds. 

In Minorca,the hog is converted into a beast of 
draught; a cow, a sow, and two young horses, have 
been seen there yoked together. In some parts of 
Italy, swine are employed in hunting for truffles, (the 
Lycopendor tuber of Linneus.) A cord is tied round 
the foot of the animal,ard he is led into the fields 
where this plant is found, and, wherever he begins to 
dg, itis a sure sign of the plant being immediately 
under. ‘The hog possesses the sense of smelling and 
taste in high perfection. Hogs seem to have a great 
dread of wind; on its approach, they fly to their sty 
with great precipitation; and, before a storm, they 
frequently indicate its coming by carrying straw in 
their mouths. 

Cuamois ANTELOPE.—T he Chamois is an animal of 
extremely timid manners; and while the heid is feed- 
ing, one always acts asa sentinel, and on every alarm 
gives notice to the rest by a kind of sharp hiss; upon 
which the whole herd flies off with the utmost rapidi- 
ty. They are said tu feed chiefly in the very early 
part of the morning, and in the evening. ‘Their chase 


isa very laborious employment; since the animals 


must be approached by. surprise, and are shot with 
rifle-barrelled guns. In their stomachs is often found 
a speeies of egragopila, or hair ball, covered with a 
hard incrustation. They are said to be long-lived ani- 
mals, and to bring two and sometimes three at a time. 
The skin of the Chamois is greatly esteemed as a fine 


kind of leather. | 


Husinc Birps.—The brilliant and lively race of 
Humming-Birds, so remarkable at once for their 
* 


os 


beautiful colours and diminutive size, are the pecu.ar 
natives of the American continent aud adjoining is- 
lands, and, with few exceptions, are principally coufin. 
ed to the hotter regiens. ‘I‘heir vivacity, swiftuess, 
and singular appearance, unite in rendering them the 
admiranon of mankind; while their colours are se 
radiant that it is not by comparing them witly the an- 
alogous hues of other birds that we are enabled to 
explain with propriety their peculiar splendour, but by 
the more exalted briliiancy ot polished metals and 
precious stones; the ruby, the yarne', the sapphire, 
the emerald, the topaz, and polish«d gold, being con. 
sidered as the most proper objects of elucidation. 

The mode of life in 138 Hiumming-Birds appear to 
be uniform. ‘They live by absorbing the sweet Juices 
of flowers, which they extract with their tubular 
tongue, and though small insects are said to have been 
sometimes observed in their stomachs, ye: this seems 
rather accidental than regular or natural. 

Tue Remora.—This fish inhabits the Mediterrane- 
anand Atlantic seas, but is most common in the lat- 
ter. Its extraordinary faculty of adhering at pleasure 
to other bodies, by means of the structure on the back 
of its head, is mentioned by many writers. Pliny, 
and some others among the ancietits, do not hesitate 
to say that the Remora ts able to arrest the motion of 
a ship in full sail by fastening on its hull. ‘The mod- 
erns are more moderate,and simply relate that itis 
capable of attaching itself so firmly to any smooth 
surface as tu be vith dithculty removed; even requir- 
ing a strong hand and « lateral motion, so as to slide 
it from the substance to which it adheres. ‘This 
taculty is designed to afford the Remora a provision 
for sustenance; for, being a sluggish swimmer, it 
makes amends for the disadvantage by fixing itself on 
—— of whales, sharks, and other large s¢a ani- 
mals. 


The Book of Nature is published monthly, at $6 per 
annum. ‘The work will be completed in two volumes, 
one of which is already published. 


FANNY KEMBLE’S JOURNAL. 


This. work has not yet appeared, though public curi- 
osity is on tip-toe to learn the contenis ot its pages. 
The editor of the Boston Transcript, alleges that he 
has obtained, by accident, a few stray leaves from the 
printing-office in London. He gives the annexed as 
genuine. We hope it may not prove a fair specimen 
of the character of the book. ~ 


| Frida y 14th. 
“Forget all about it, except that I went all about 
the town with Colonel —— * # * 
* » * 


went to see his Quaker wife, whom I liked very much. 
* * * * 


* * * * ¥ 


Drove all about New York, which more than ever 
reminded meof the towns in Fiance; passed the 
Bowery Theatre, which is a handsome,.finely propor- 
tioned building, with a large brazen eagle plastered 
on the pediment, for all the world like an insurance 
mark, or the sign of the spread eagle, this is nefan- 
ous! We pas-ed a pretty house, which Colonel —— 
called an old mansion; mercy on me, him, and it! 
Old! I thought of Warwick Castle, of Hatfield, of 
Checquers, of Hopwood—old! and there it stood, with 
its white pillars, and Italian portico, for all the world 
like one of our own cit’s yesterday grown boxes. Old, 
quotha! the woods and waters, and skies alone, arg 
old here; the works of men are in the very greenness 
and unmellowed imperfection of youth; true, ’tis*a 

outh full of vigorous sap, and glorious promise, spri 
aden with blossoms, foretelling abundant and ric 
produce, and so let them be proud of it. But the 


worst of it is, the Americans are not satisfied with 
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rying in what they are, which, considering the 
time and opportunities they have had, is.matter of 
glory quite sufficient; they are never happy without 
comparing this, their sapling, to the giant oaks of the 
old world, and what can one say to that? Js New 
York like London? No, by my two troths, it is not; 
but the bak was an acorn once, and New York will 
surely, if the world holds together long enough. be- 
come a lordly city, such as we know of beyond the 
sea. 

Went in the evening to see Wallack act the inn 
and; it was his benefit, and the house was very good. 
As for the Brigand, ’tis a most unsatisfactory piece of 
patchwork. ‘The substance—green velvet breeches, 
and a Tarantella, big whiskers, and blood thirsty gip 
sies, guitar playing, and guilty consciences. ‘The es- 
sence—never beget children out of wedlock, and send 
them and tlieir mothers to the dogs; for if you de, you 
will certainly shoot your own son,and see him die 
clenching his fist, and making an awful face at you, 
which is a very dreadful thing to happen to any gen- 
tleman. Wallack is perfection in this sort of thing, 
yet there were one or two blunders even in his melo- 
dramatic acting of this piece; however, he looks very 
like the thing, and itis very nice to see—once.” 


The Young Muscovite, or the Poles in Russia. New 
“York: Harper & Brothers. 


This isa Russian novel from the pen of Michael 
Zakasker, a dramatist and poet of some celebrity. It 
is formed upon the model of Sir Walter Scott’s his- 
torical romances, which, we are told, are quite popu- 
lar in Russia. The work was originally translated 
into English by three Russian ladies of high rank—a 


-mother and her two daughters. It is dedicated to Sir 


Walter Scott, to whom the manuscript was submit- 
ted, and by whom the work was highly commended. 

The novel possesses considerable interest—the 
characters are powertully drawn, and the incidents are 
numerous and striking. A bold picture is given ot 
Russian society and manners, and the explanatory 
notes of the editor—Capt. Frederic Chamier, R. N.— 
add no little attraction to the work. We have mark- 
ed some passages in the appendix, but they are neces- 
sarily deferred. 

Recollections of a Housekeeper: By Mrs. Clarissa 
Packard. New York—Harper & Brothers. 


This is both an amusing and an instructive book. 
The authoress, in her personal history, and in detail- 
ing the difficulties and tria!s of housekeeping, gives 
many valuable hints to females, in regard to domestic 
matters. Let no one suppose that the work is filled 
up with recipes for puddings and pies, for such is not 
the fact. Mrs. Packer treats of character, of human 
nature, of husbands, children and servants, and pre- 
sents many pleasing and entertaining incidents, deriv- 
ed from her relationship to those immediately around 
lier, She writes with the spirit and sprightliness of a 
woman of refinement and education. We earnestly 
commend her work to all young housekeepers, and to 
all who are about to assume the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the marriage state. 


Letters to Ada, from her Brother-in-law. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


- This work, by the author of “ Father Rowland.” 
“ Pleasures of Religion,” &c., is designed as a defence 
of the Catholic religion. The author avows his ob- 
ject to be, “to ascertain whether there are any solid 


~ grotinds on which the tenets of Catholics may repose ; 


whether there is any warrant for them in the bible; 
whether they were known to the ancient Christians, 
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and whether many of them are not admittted by other 
denominations.” He avoids all recrimination and 
abuse, and pursues a very judicious course in mani- 
festing charity for the variety of faiths which now ex. 
ist in the Christian world. ; 


LITERARY VARIETIES. 


Lady Morgan’s new novel is in the press and will 
appear forthwith, thus answering to the public call 
that has long demanded from her ladyship another 
specimen in that species of composition in which she 
so eminently excels. This work will add to all the 
riches of a most brilliant imagination, facts for the 
historian, and many new views for the philosopher... 

Sir William Gell’s new work, “The Topography 
of Rome and its vicinity,” is now on the eve of pub- 
lication. This important work, which has occupied 
the learned author several years, will set at rest many 
of those questions which have perplexed inquiry in 
Roman History. It will also be invaluable as a guide 
to the Antiquities of Rome and its vicinity. The 
Map, which is the most elaborate that has ever ap- 
peared, is on a la*ge scale from a ‘T'rigonometrical 
Survey. | 

‘The new novel, by Miss Pardoe, whose Traits and 
Sketches of Portugal were so generally appreciated, 
is to be entitled, “ The Mardens and the Daventrys.” 

“Young Hearts,” a tale which is to appear under 
the sanction of Miss Jane Porter, will be ready early 
in the ensuing month. 

A translation of the last work of the celebrated 
Schlegal, on the Philosophy of History; is just com- 
ple@f, and will appear forthwi‘h. 3 

A new edition, corrected — from the per- 
sonal communications, ofthe Nobility, of Mr. Lodge’s 
Peerage for 1835, is nearly ready. 

The new series of the O’Hara Ta'es is advancing 
towards completion. ‘The publication will probably 
take place about the middle of November. ‘The 
long interval which has elapsed since the last series 
of popular Tales appeared, will, no doubt, cause the 
present to be looked forward to with considerable ex- 
pectation. 

Mr. H. D. Inglis announces *‘ A Journey through- 


1834 ;’’during which, we understand, he has carefully 
examined the country, and made himseif acquaint d 


From an author of his acu'eness and observations, We 
very important subject. 


and commanded to be presented to Mrs. Somerville, 
author of the well-known work “ On the Connection 
of the Physical Sciences,” anextremely valuable opal, 
set with brilliants of the first water, “as a token of 
his sincere regard and admiration”’ of that lady’s dis- 
tinguished talents. 

Mr. Taylor, the author of “Philip Van Artevelde,’ 
is one of the Clerks in the Colonial Ovdice. In the 
olden time, a poet would have made but a sorry clerk ; 
but it is said that Mr. Taylor is not only one of the 
most efficient in talent, but one of the most hard- 
ed men on the establishment of the Colonial 

ce, 

“Anne Grey,” edited by the author of Granby, is 
imderstood to be the work of the editor’s sister, Mies 
Lister, a young lady of twenty. The works of Mr. 
Lister are well known and appreciated; ‘“‘ Dacre,” by 
Mrs, Lister, is one of the favorite novels of the last 
season; and “ Anne Grey” is eminently successful in 
the delineation of feminine character, feminine 
thoughts and feelings. It is not the least singular sign 


of these novel times that three excellent novelists 


shou'd be found in the same family. 


out Ireland in the Spring, Summer, and Autumn of 


with the condition of all ranks of its inhabitants. | 
are inclined to expect a very inte:esting work on a 


he kmperor of Russia has sent from Petersburg . 
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__ WORKS IN PRESS. _ 


Carey, Lea and. Blanchard have in press, and are 
preparing for publicatwon— 
HORSE SHOE ROBINSON, a Tale of the Tory 

Ascendancy : by the author of Swallow Barn. 
JULIAN FARQUHARSON, or the Confessions 

of a Poet: by the author of Jeremy Levis. 

THE ENSURGENTS, an Historical Novel, in 2 

vols. by the author of Rosine Laval, &c. 

MISS KEMBLE’S JOURNAL of a Residence in 
the United Siates, 
CRABBE’S LIFE, and New Poems, in 2 vols. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, with color. | Globe. | ee 
The Coquette. By the Author of “ Miserrimus.” 


ed plates. on | 

a ACKINTOSH’S HISTORY of the Revolution 
of 1688, 

CHITTY’S MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

DUNGLISON ON HYGIENE. 

FI'TCH’S DENTAL SURGERY, a new edition, 
with new plates. 

WILt, WATCH, from the Auto-biography of a 
British Officer, by Neale, author of Cavendish. 


THE MOST UNFORTUNATE MAN in the 
_ WORLD. by Captain Chamier : author of the Life of 


a Sailor, &c. 
THE PRINCESS, a Novel, by Lady Morgan. 
ee OF WIND GAP, by the O’Ha- 
ra ramuy. 
PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE, a Dramatic Ro. 
mance, in two parts, from the second London edit. 
‘THIRTY YEARS of the Life and Correspon- 
dence of Archbishop Jebb with John Knox, 2 vols.8vo. 
COUSIN NICHOLAS,aTalee 
THE LOG BOOK of Flexible Grummett. 
MEMOIRS of Celebrated Women of all Countries, 
by the Duchess D’Abrantes. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Jack Ketch. 
‘THE WIFE’S BOOK, or a Marriage Present. 
a A CATECHISM OF PHRENOLOGY, with a 
ate, 
THE ORDER BOOK, or Naval Sketches. 
SISMONDI’S HISTORY of the Roman Empire. 
POPULAR ‘TALES of Irish Peasantry, by Lover. 


Books in Press by W. Marshall & Co., Phila- 
: delphia, Jan. 1835. | 
Bishop Griswold’s Family Prayer Book. Prayers 

adapted to various occasions of Social Worship, for 

which provision is not made in the Book of Common 

Prayer. Sy Alexander V. Griswold, Bishop ot the 

Eastern Diocese. 1 vol. J2mo. 

Chalmer’s Evidences. Evidences of Christianity; 


by Thomas Cha!mers, D. D. To which is added, Re- 


marks on the Nature of ‘Testimony, and on the argu. 
ment derived from the commemorative Rites of the 
Christian Religion. By John Abercrombie, M. D., 
F. RLS. Philadelphia School Edition, with Questions. 
1 vol. 18mo. 

Life and Speeches of Hon. Tristam Burgess. 1 
vol. 8vo. | 

A New School Geography and A las, on the Pro- 
ductive System. By Roswell C. Smith, author of 
‘* Productive Gr mmar,” “ Practical and Mental A- 
rithmetic,” &e. 

New Works Preparing for Publication, by 

E. L. Carey & A. Hart, Philada. 


Adventures of Japhet in Search of his Father. By 
the Author of “Jacob Faithful,” “ King's Own,” &c. 

The Port Admiral; A ‘l'ale of the Sea. By the 
Author of “Cavendish.” In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Cavendish; or, The Patrician at Sea. In 2 vols. 
12mo. ‘The following notice is from the pen of Mr. 
Bulwer. “The particular characteristics of Captain 


Marryatt are shared by some of his nautical brethren; 
and the author of ‘Cavendish’ has evinced much abi- 
lity and very vigorous promise in the works that have 
issued from his pen.” ; 

The Hamiltons. By the author of “ Mothers and 
Daughters.” “Mrs. Gore is undeniably one of the 


wittiest writers of the present day. The Hamiltons 


is a most lively, clever, and entertaining work.”— 
Lit, Gaz. | 

A Year at Hartlebury. By Cherry and Fair-star. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The West India Sketch-Book. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
“The sketches are worthy of George Cruikshank.— 


In 3 vols. 12mo. 

Some Passages in the Life of Sir Pumpkin Frizzle, 
K. D. B. and other Tales. In 2 vols, 12mo. “ De- 
cidedly one ot the most amusing productions of the 
year. In addition to the adventures of Sir Pumpkin, 
there are several capital stories, which cannot fail to 
be popular.” 


ventures of Gilbert Gurney. By Theodore Hook, 


Author of “Sayings and Doings.” . In 2 vols. 


Carwell. By Mrs. Sheridan, author of “ Aims and 
Ends.” In 1 vol. 12mo. ‘A story which for minute 


| fidelity to truth, for high tragic conception, both of 
plot and character, has few equals in modern fiction.” 


The Gentleman in Black. In 1 vol.l2mo, “It is 
very clever and very entertaining—replete with plea- 
santry and humour: quite as imaginative as any Ger- 
man diablerie, and far more amusing than most ‘pro- 
ductions of its class. It is a very whimsical and well 
devised jeu d’esprit."— Lit. Gaz | 

Legends and ‘Tales of Ireland. By Samuel Lover. 
In | vol. 12mo. : 

The Black Watch. By T. Picken—the author 
of the “ Dominie’s Legacy.” In2 vols, 12mo. 

Allen Breck. By Gleig, author of the “ Subaltern.” 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Romance of Ancient Eeypt. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Life of a Sub-Editor. In 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Oxonian; or, Sketches of Society at Oxford. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. . 

Nights-at-Mess. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Lite of a Soldier. By a Field-Officer. In2 vols. 12mo. 

Biography of Extraordinary Painters. By the au- 
thor ot “ Vathek.” In 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Highland Smugglers. By J. B. Fiazer, au- 
thor of the “* Kuzzilbash.” 

Sketches of Irish Highways. By Mrs. 8. C, Hall, 
author of “Sketches of Lrish Character.” 

‘The Puri'an’s Grave. By the author of the “ Usu- 
rer’s Daughter.” In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Baboo; and other Tales Descriptive of Soci- 
ety in India. In 2 vols. 12mo. 


The Gift; A Christmas and New Year’s Present, — 


fer 1836. Edited by Miss Leslie, author of “ Pencil 
Sketches,” 
Makanna; or, The Land of the Savage. In 2 vols. 
2mo. “Onc of the most interesting and graphic ro- 
mances it has been our lot to read for many a year.— 
Atheneum. | 
Sicilan Facts. In 2 vols. 12mo. 


List of valuable and interesting Books in Press and 
immediate preparation by Lilly, Wait & Co. Bos- 


ton. 

A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDI- 
C1NE—comprising General Pathology, the Nature 
and ‘Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, and 
the disorders especially incidental to climates, to the 
sex, and to the ditierent-epochs of life. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and MEDICAL OPIN. 
IONS of JOHN ARMSTRONG, M. D., to which 
is added, an Inquiry into the Facts connected with 
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those forms of Fever, attributed to Malaria or Marsh 
uvium. Ry Francis Boot. 

VELPEAU’S OPERATIVE SURGERY-a new 
French Work. Elements of Operative Surgery, by 
Alf. A. L. M. Velpeau, in 3 vols. 8vo. with a 4to. 
Atlas, containing 20 very valuable engravings. Trans- 
lated trom the French. 

LOUIS on TUBERCULOUS CONSUMPTION. 
Anatomico.pathological researches upon phthisis, by 
P..Ch. Louis. Witn original notes of the author and 
translator. 
~ COLLYER on PARTNERSHIP. Will be pub- 
lished without deiay, an edition of the new work of 
Mr. Collyer on Lgirgee with the omission of those 
parts of the work not applicable in the United States. 

ANALYTICAL ABRIDGMENT of all the A- 
merican Reports, upon a plan analogous to that of 
Petersdorff. 

A DIGEST of the rules and Laws relative to the 
rights, duties, and liabilities of master mariners, ofh- 
cers and seainen in the merchant service. 

YOUTH’S SKETCH BOOK—Containing siz 
most beautiful engravings on steel from the first. Ar- 
; each picture illustrated by interesting and useful 

tories. | 

CHILD’S GEM, a diamond gift for little folks, 
altogether unique, containing Siz most beautiful En- 
gravings with suitable illustrations, 

CASPER HAUSER, a new volume, comprising 
further particulars of this remarkable youth. 

The LIFE, TIMES, and CORRESPONDENCE 
of ISAAC WATT'S, D. D. with notices of many of 
his 

CORINNE, or Italy, by Madame de Stael, a beau- 
titul edition.—This: edition translated expressly tor a 
splendid series of standard works. 

The YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE, in one neat vo- 
lume royal 18mo. 

PARENTS’ CABINET of Instruction and Amuse- 
ment for the benetit of Chiidren and Youth; reprinted 
from the London edition, 

SERMONS, by HENRY COLMAN, late Pastor 
of the Church in Barton Sqnare, Sale:n—Subjects 

ractical. The size of the volume is royal 12mo.— 

rice $1,25. 


LONDON PUBLICATIONS, 


Lady Morgan’s O’Briens and O’Flahertys, in 4 
vols., will form the next set of “Colburn’s Modern 
Novelists ;” and the following one, which completes 
the collection, will contain Mr. Horace Smith’s Reu- 
ben Apsley, in 3 vols. 

Hector Fieramosea ; or, The Challenge of Barletta, 
an Historical Tale, by the Marquis D’Azeglio, transla- 
ted from the Italian, isin the press, and shortly will be 
published, 1 vol. 

Tough Yarns, a series of Naval Tales and Sketch- 
es to please all hands. By the Old Sailor, author of 
“ Greenwich embellished by George Cruik- 
shank, will speedily appear. | 

The Spirit of Chaucer, in 2 vols., by Charles Cow- 


den Clarke, is in a forward state. 


Mr. Valpy, has announced for publication a work | 


for the clergy in general, and for Students in Divinity, 
under the title of Skeletons of the Sermons of the 
most eminent British Divines, by the Rev. ‘I’. S. 
Hughes. 

Letter to Lord Melbourne, on the State of Educa- 
tion in England, by the Rev. N.S. Smith. 

The first part of a quarterly publication, to contain a 
series of 143 Plates of Roman Coins and Medals, 
comprising all the important varieties of the Consular 
or Family Series, and those of the Empire 

Will Watch, by the Author of “ Cavendish,” is in a 

forward state. 


The third volume of Mr. Montgomery Martin’s 
History of the British Colonies, comprising the whole 
of our possessions in North America, with Maps, Offi. 
cial Documents, and accurate Statistical Tables, is in 
an advanced state at press, and will speedily appear. 

A new work on America, calied the United States 
and Canada in 1832, 3, and 4, by S. D. Arfwedson, 
Esq. in press. - | 

The Pilgrims of Walsingham, a Novel, by Miss 
Strickland, is nearly ready. 

A new edition of the works of Milron, in monthly 

rts, with Lite and copious original and collated 

otes, by Sir Egerton Brydges, and historical and im- 
aginative Illustrations, by J. M. W. ‘Turner, is an- 
nounced. 

Mr. H. D. Inglis announces a journey throughout 
Ireland in the Spring, Summer and Autumn of 1834. 

(‘olonel Murray’s Sketches of Scottish Scenery, the 


publication of which has been so long delayed, are 


nearly completed, in a double number, to form one 
volume. 

The tirst volume of Mr. Murray’s Variorum Edition 
of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, printed uniformly with 
the Life and Works of Byron and of Crabbe; and em- 
bellished with engravings by the Findens, atter draw- 
ings taken on the spot by Stanfield, will be published 
at the commencement ot the new year. 


| 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Recollections of the Eighteenth Century, from the 
French of the Marchioness de Crequy, 2 vols. 8 vo. 

A View of the present state of the Sicily Islands, 
withgan Appendix corrected to 1833, by the Rev. G. 
Woodley. Svo- 

Nuts to Crack, by the author of “Facetia Cantabri- 
gienses,” 
— Domestic Library; or Family Adviser, 

mo. 

The Wife’s Book ; or the Marriage Present. 18mo. 

Anne Grey, edited by the author of “Granby.’’ 3 
vols. 8vo. 

Christmas Tales, by W. H. Harrison. 18mo. 

Letters from India describing a Journey in the Bri- 
tish Dominions during 1828, 9, 30 and 31, from the 
French of Victor Jacquemont. 2 vels. 

Aldine Poeta. Vol. XXXI. “ Young,” Vol. IL. 

Milner’s Lite and ‘Times of the Rev. I. Watts, D. 
D. 8vo. 

Griffin’s Observations on the Spinal Cord. 8vo. 

‘Treatise on Comparative Physiology, from the 
German of Tiedemann, by Gully and Lane. 8vo. 


A New Translation of the Holy Bible, from the or- 


iginal Hebrew, by J. Bellamy. 4to. | 
Account of the Island of Puerto Rico, by Sol. 
Pinter. 8vo. 
; ‘lombleson’s Views on the Thames and Medway. 
to. 
Russell’s History of the Church in Scotland, 12mo. 
‘ Octavia Elphinstone,a Manx Story. 2 vols. crown 
vO. 
A Companion to the Atlas; or, a series of Geo- 
gravhical ‘Tables, by E. Miller, A. M. 
Belgium and Holland, by P. L. Gordon. 2 vols. 
}2ino. 
Bennett’s Wanderings in New South Wales, 2 vols. 
8vo. 
Miriam Cofiin; or, The Whale Fisherman, 3 vols. 


The author of “ Guy Rive's,” who has already so 
honourably contributed to Carolinian literature, is en- 
gayed in the preparation of a new work of fiction, in 
two volumes, to be entitled * ‘The Yamassee, a Ro- 
mance of Carolina.” It will, as its name imports, be 
an Indian tale. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


THE LEAN MAN. 


W o—for the lean and lanky man— 
The fleshless and the grim— 

‘The pleasant light of merry joy 
May never rest on him !— : 

‘The man whose ghostly shadow seems 
A long and narrow line— 

Who eats and drinks yet groweth not, 
Like Pharaoh’s evil kine! 


He sitteth at the dinner-board, 
Cadaverous and cold, 

As was the veiled skeleton 
At Egypt’s feast of old; 

Yet worketh well his lantern-jaw, 
And fast his fingers fill,— 

Your fleshless ones are noted for 
‘Their gastronomic skill... 


He walketh in the market-place 
Amidst the stirring throng— 
A locomotive skeleton— 
The bony and the long— 
Like some wire-moved anatomy 
He passeth by alone— 
And men will pause as if to hear 
‘The clash of bone on bone! 


The lean may scoff at grosser men— 

’ Tis envy’s self alone— 
‘They all would. change their skeletons, 

For bodies overgrown, | 
Ay—rather than their forms so lean 

And spectre-like and dry, 
They’d welcome Falstaff’s ports front, 

Or Daniel Lambert's thigh, 

“Tf you like Harr here it is.°—-Hecnovse. 


“ Landlady,” said Joe Bunker, as he was sitting at 
a table, the other day, “ how old is this butter?” ex- 
claimed the tidy landlady, luoking over her specta- 
cles—* how old! indeed I don’t know—why do you 
ask that question?” “ Why I thought,” answered Joe, 
“It must be pretty cons'derable old, for I perceive it 
has got on a wie, butif you'll fetch me a comb here 
I’j] jest gev out the loose hairs.” 


Coffee is thought a remedy for lowness of spirits. A 
lady learnt the other day that her husband had been 
killed in battle. “Ah, unhappy that I am!” said she; 
“quick bring mea cup of coffee!” 


“ Have you any real good plates?” said a woman, 
stepping into Mr. *s store a few dayssince. “Yes 
ma’am ; we've every thing—which will you have Ma- 
dam? Put you up some of the gilt, Ma’am?” “ No,” 
said the lady, “1 want some that wont show dirt! 


England is not a place for society—it is too cold, too 
vain; without pride enough to be humble, drowned 
in dull fantastical formality, vulgarised by rank with- 
out talent.—Curran’s Letter to the Duke of Sussex. 


A Cnance For Lire.—A faggot man, carrying a 
load, by accident brushed against a doctor. The doc- 
tor was very angry, and was going to beat him with 
his fist. “Pray don’t use your precious hand, good 
sir--kick me and welcome.” The by-standers sad him 


what he meant. Says the woodman, “If he kicks me 
with his foot, I shall recover, but it I once come under 
his hands, it will be all over with me.” 


Barser-ovus Sicn.—A penny shaver, the locale of 
whose shop is not far from the Victoria Theatre, has 
recently exhibited a sign which seems to attract the 
notice and secure the patronage of numerous denizens 
in that quarter of Lambeth. How long the ingeni- 
ous author may escape the distinguished notice of 
Temperance Societies is doubtful :— 7 


A clean shave, and a glass of gin, for one penny. 
Then follows a doggrel couplet— 


All who wantsshaving, pray step in, 
Nothing excels the shaving but the gin! 
| 

Divinity Stupgent ExaMinep.—At a recent exami- 
nation at Trinity College, Dubl.n, the examiner, a 
at wag, had his gravity upset by the answers of a 

owing one, as follows: 

(2. What beast was it that spoke? 

A. A Whale. 

Q. To whom did it speak. 

A. To Moses inthe Bullrushes ! 

Q. What did it say ? ucdead 

A. Almost thou persuadest me to be a christian. 

Q. What did Moses reply ? 

A. Thou art the man ! 

“Tom, why is th's copper like a strong smeil of on 
jones?’ 

“In faith, Dick, 1 can’t say.” 

8 it hke up-hill?” | 

“Up-hill? why, really now, I don’t think [ know.’ 


ef 


“Well, why is it likea bundle you’ve just received?” — 


; ~ Bundle!—just received!—I can’t see, Dick, why it 
9 
it up? 


“Yes, you say;.well; why is it like “yes?” 
“Oh dear! I can’t tell, Dick;—why 1s it?” 
“Because, you numscull, it’s a cent!”—(a scent— 
ascent—as sent—assent.) 


Tne Criimax.—At the conclusion of the American 
revolution, Dr. Franklin, the English Ambassador, 
and the French minister Vergennes, dining together at 
Versailles, a toast from each was called for, and agreed 
to. ‘The British minister began with 

George 11I—who like the Sun in his meridian, 


spreads a lustre throughout, and enlightens the world. — 


The French minister followed with _ 
The illustrious Louis XVI.—who, like the moon, 


sheds his mild and benignant rays on, and iilumines the © 


lobe. 
. Our American Franklin then gave 
George Washington, Commander of the American 
Army—who, like Joshua of old, commanded the Sun 
and Moon to stand still, and they obeyed him. 


Capt. Marryat, the Sea-novelist, says that before he 


went to sea, he had always considered a London Cock — 


sparrow to be the trnest emblem of consummate im- 
pudence; but he afterwards discovered that he was 
quite modest compared toa midshipman. Asa spe- 
cimen, take the following. ‘The first lieutenant informs 
the captain that Mr. Malcom, a young middy, had 
ne 5 98 off four inches of his dog onto’s tail at the 
beef block. Middy is sent for, and appears. “Mr. Mal- 
com,” cried the captain, in great warmth, “how came 
you to cut off my dog’s tail?” 

“Me, Sir,” replied the youngster, demurely, “I didn’t 
cut off his tail, sir; he cut it off himself!” , 

“What sir,” roared the captain. : 

“If you please, sir, I was chopping a piece of beef 
and the dog, who was vpn turned short rou 
and put his tail under the chopper.” 
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When Sir Charles Sedley’s comedy of Bellamira 
was performed, the roof of-the theatre fell down, by 
which, however, few people were hurt except the 
author. This occasioned Sir Fleetwood Shepherd to 
say that there was so much fire in his play that it blew 
up poet, house and all. ‘“ No,” replied the good-natur- 
ed author, “ the play was so heavy that it brokedown 


the house, and buried the poor poet in his own rub- 
bish.” 


Imrrovine with Ace.—When Mrs. Siddons made 
her first splendid appearance at Drury Lane, in 1782, 
she received only ten guineas a week. Her salary 


- was increased from year to year, so that in 1811— 


12, when she was 56 years of age, she received fifty 
guineas per night. is was the last season of her 
professional life. 


To terminate a love match which is indiscreet and 
unequal.—Never resort to violence—for love, like 
gum-rubber, the more you ed to pull it apart, the 
more it resists; while asingle drop of oil will dissolve 
it—Aquafortis will eat iron: but anger though more 
corrosive, will harden the heart into steel: if you 
would soften the heart yon desire to save from per- 
dition, into the consistence of gum-rubber, warm it 
with your kindness: drop upon the bonds, that bind 
it to perverse destiny, a single drop of the oil of appro. 
bation, and you disolve them forever. 

- The annexed description of a row in “Old Virginia,” 
is given in a late Southern paper. 

Jt seems that “One Arm Jones” keeps a country 
tavern in Buckingham county, at which place, once 
upon atime, there befel a terrible battle-royal: a few 
days thereafter, one of your raal bungie’s stepped up 
toa —— and the following dialogue ensued: 

“Was you at one arm Jones’ tother day?” 

“What one arm Jones’ ?” | 

“Why one arm Jones’ of Buckingham.” 

“No. Why?” 

“Why I was there.” 

“Well, what of that?” 

“W hy they had it.” 

“Had what?” | 

“Gad they had it; one inand one out—two in and 
two out, until they got three deep: and then igad it was 
who should and who should.” 


We once saw a man viewing the *ry heavens with 
atin one [3 anda~™ of pistolsin the other. We 
gazed on him some time in astonishment, and endea- 
vored to attract his attention by . ing outa 4 ina paper 
which we held in our (>, relating to a young man eo 
longing to that § of the country who had left his home 
in a state of mental derangement. He threw the 
and pistols trom his {3°s, and exclaimed it is I of 


whom you read. 1 left my home with the intention of 


putting a. to my existence. But on arriving at this 
spot I was led to consider deeply on the rash act I was 
about to commit, and those very *s seemed to say, 


young man desist. I now return to my friends, and. 


the cause of this scene shall go with me to my grave. 


Quin, the celebrated English Comedian, being ask- 
ed by a lady why it was said there were more women 
in the faa than men, rep'ied, ‘ It is in conformity 
with the arrangements of nature—we always see more 
of heaven than earth.” 


A young gentleman from Kilkenny, meeting a hand- 
some milkmaid near the parade, accosted her thus:— 
“ What will you take for yourself and milk, my dear?” 
The girl instantly replied, “ Yourself and a gold ring, 
Sir. 


~~ 


WiT AND SENTIMENT. 


“Why don’t pee wear your ring my dear?” said 
a father in a ball room to his daughter. “ Because, 


papa, it hurts me when any one squeezes my hand.” 


“ What business have you to have your hand squeez- 
ed?” “Certainly none, but still you know, papa, one 
would like to keep it in squeezable order.” 


An old bachelor, possessed of a fortune of 40,000/ . 


meeting a friend one day, began to harangue very 
learnedly upon the detestable sin of avarice, and gave 
the following instance of it:—“* About three years 
ago,”’ said he, “ by a very odd accident I fell into a 
well, and was absolutely within a very few minutes of 
perishing before I could prevail upon an’unconscion- 
able dog of a labourer, who happened to be within 
hearing of my cries. to help me out for half-a-crown. 
The fellow was so rapacious as to insist upon a crown 
or above a quarter of an hour, and I verily believe 
that he would not have abated me a single farthing if 
he had not seen me at the last gasp, and I determined 
rather to die than submit to his extortion.” 


A Querr Soor.—In the Ashmolean Museum, at 


| Oxford, there is a shoe, once belonging to a monk, of 


existence many years back. It is made of pieces ot 
leather, nailed together; each nailis well clinched or 
hammered down, to prevent injury to the foot. As 
one nail, or piece of leather, wore away, another was 
nailed across, without removing the old ones; this 
mode of repairing the specimen of antiquity now at Ox- 
ford, must have been pursued for a considerab!e num- 
ber of years, as there are now leather and nails op 
about the one shoe, to make several pairs, after the 
same mode of construction. Its weight cannot be less 
than ten pounds. | 
| 

A Welsh clergyman applied to his diocesan for a 
living; the bishop promised him one; but as the parson 
was taking his leave, -he expressed a hope that his 
lordship would not send himinto the interior of the 
principality, as his wife could not speak Welch, 

our wife sir!’ said the bishop, “what has your 

wife to do with it?—she does not preach does she?’’ 

“No my lord,” said the parson, “but she lectures!” 

: 


Sketcu or My brethren,” said a staid 
and learned oracle of the pulpit; “My dear brethren, 
there is a great deal to be did, and itis time we were 
all up and didding on’t.” 


Givine rHE Bac.—This is well known to be a cant 


phrase among the gals, equivalent to discarding a 
beau. A young gentleman went to make an evening 
visit to a young lady, and upon entering the rooin 
found her laughing at something right merrily—-of 
course he enquired the cause—she told him her mo- 
ther had Just been making a pillow case, and had 
sewed up both ends! Well, said the gentlemen, it is 
a pity she had’nt sewed you up in it—yes, pertly an- 
swered Miss, and then I suppose yon would have 
wanted her to “give you the bag.”—Bangor Whig. 


Three uses of one Word.—A person who lived in 
constant fear of the bailiffs, having abseonded, one of 
his acquaintances was asked, what was the reason 
of his absence? to which he replied, “Why, sir, I 
he was apprehensive of being apprehend. 
ed. 


An Irisu Peririon.—A petition from a woman in 
Cowgate was lately laid before the police commis- 
sioners, the object of which was to be relieved of the 
police assessment. ‘The vf the pett- 
tio was to the eflect—she “could not, and would 
not, pay taxesat all at all’ 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT, 


A HORSE BREAKER=--BACKING, TO A 
HEAVY AMOUNT. 


- 
~ 
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CONFESSIONS OF A WORN-OUT NAG. 
From Mrs. Sheridan’s Comic Offering. 


* Next morning [ was brought forth, and decked in 
a net and plenty of trappings to catch attention. As 
they tekled me I could not help thinking, with Mrs. 
Malaprop, that ‘ caparisons are odious!’ 1svon found 
that, elt(hough nv man can serve two mas ers, a horse 
is expecied to serve half a dozen mistresses. ‘There 
was my young ladv, her mamma, and four sisters of 
the latter: and, although they affected to be related to 
the Walkers of Stepney, I think they were ‘ York- 
shire,’ as they daily had three ridings. Miss Maria, 
who you saw go into that house, fancies |-erself a 


woman of ton, but I know she is a woman of two ton, | 


which I can‘t bear: she may be said to give me her 
support, es she backs her favorite to such a heavy 
ammount, and so when I go out, beside my cir-single, 
I carry a Miss-double. : 
‘“*He~ mother isa very little woman, and, thinking 
herselt too light a load, she absolutely takes another 
woman behind her, forcing me thus to suffer the pun- 
ishment ot bigamy, in being saddled with two wives, 
aye, and pommelled also! But my horrors are her 
sisters, those ‘old in-Aabit-aunts! I always hated 
the blues, and particularly now that I am deprived of 
the graze. ‘These women are very clever,and so they 
want to teach me to draw; but this is not easily we- 
complished, for when they put me in their easy. chair 
(or ease-all 1 suppose), I Leushadl off, with a long rein 
and a merry one, leaving them (like a rainy season) 
with their Springs entirely broken-up! After this, 
they said I was tow much fed; so I was kept hall- 
starved, with a great bit in my mouth all day, and I 
am more led to the rack than the manger, I assure 
you. I get a wretched allowance in my stall, but am 
any thing but stall-fed : for though Pat puts a little hay 
in the crib, he cribs the whole of my corn. What 
should be mete for me, is drink for him, (he would 
have made an excellent conspirator in the * plot of 
Oates.) Hence, though my skin is full of sharp an- 


me acgnainted with Sa 


o9 


gles, Lam but little of a corn-er ! My mistress does 
nut starve herself, though she loves fast-riding: we 
often go to a pastry covk’s (I being spotted she even 
rides upon a pie !); and, after taking ices and creams, 
she only lets me taste a whip, which she gives me un- 


ti Tam almost a jelly. Offshe fltes, and gads about; 


so 1 am tormented in all seasons by gad-flies : and so 
little does she reflect on time, that she seems to think 


| every year is a leap-year! 


“Though I am kept in attendance at the door for 


an hour before she is ready, the time is sure to come 


when I find her weight upon me! Whenshe mounts, 
Iam forced t» canter on, but my great desire is to 
cant her off! I used to pity Atlas with the world on 
his shoulders; but I find I am forced to carry several 
hat-lasses on mine ! and though I am willing to ack- 
nowledge the benefit of a load-stone, I cannot equally 
praise a load of ten stone! 

“When Iam brought to the door I am a led horse; 
I only wish they could make me an iron horse in- 
stead ! but there is nothing of cast 1ron in my frame, 
thongh I often cast a shoe! ‘This renders me lame, 
and I halt on one foot; yet they seldom let me halt 
on four. I hear the grooms mention of legs, but I 
cannot fancy what they mean, as I am always on 
mine ! 

“Though our family seem very partial to Mount 
Street and Rider’s Court, they scarcely ever take me 
to Hay Hill: as for amusements,I seldom go to the Hay- 
market; and though 1 have heard people talk of Sad- 
ler’s Wells, my ill-fitting equipments-have only made 

ddler’s Ills! 

“In the morning I am sent tu town as a post-horse 
to bring home tie letters; the bov spurs me for what 
he terms a ‘lark,’ but it is no larkspur to me : and as 
he exclaims elegantly,‘ come up!’ I am more likely to 
‘come down !’ On my return, if I look emaciated | 
geta mash; and in order to make me look neat for 
my ladies, they put plenty of litter about me.” 


I hate the Slanderer ! 

I hate him for his poison breath, 
More deadly than the dew of death! 
1 hate him tor his hooded lies, 

His peace-destroying calumnies— 
His words I hate—so arch, so sly, 
So void of generosity— 

So deep, so empty, yet so full 
Of what will social joy annul! 
His heart is gall—his tongue is fire, 
His soul too base for generous ire : 
His sword too keen for noble use, 
His shield and bucklerare abuse. 

I hate the slanderer ! 


CREDITOR. 


- Don’: talk to me of poverty, 

My even temper ruffling ; 

Pay what you owe, you shabby rogue, 
And lay aside vour shuffling ; 

Now, if you don’t “fork up” the blunt, 
You'll very soon be knocked up, 

“Hard up” indeed! you vagabond— 
I'll shortly get you locked up, 


DEBTOR. 

I’m very sorry Mr. Gripe, 
So long a yarn to sp:n, 

But truly now there’s no snch thing 
As getting money in. 

You know I may be out of cash 
Yet be an hunest man, 

And be assured, good Mr. Gripe, 
Til pay you when I can. 
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This is the first and the coldest month of the year. 
Its zodical sign is Aquarius or the Waterbearer. It 
derives its name from Janus, a deity represented by 
the Romans with two faces, because he was acquaint- 
ed with past and future events. Cotton introduces 
him into a poem on the new year,— : 


Hark, the cock crows, and yon bright star 

Tells us, the day himself’s uot far ; 

And see where, breaking from the night, 

He gilds the western hills with light. 

With him old Janus doth appear, 

Peeping into the future year, 

With such a look as seems to say, 

The prospect is not good that way. 

Thus do we rise ill sights to see, 

And ’gainst ourselves to prophesy ; 

When the prophetic fear of things 

A more tormenting mischiet brings, 

More full of soul-to: menting gall 

Than direct mischiefs can betall. 

But stay! but stay! Methinks my sight, 

Better inform’d by clearer light, 

Discerns sereneness in that brow, 

That all contracted seem’d but now. 

His revers’d face may show distaste, 

And frown upon the ills are past ; 

But that which this way looks is clear, 

And smiles upon the new-born year, 

According to the ancient mythology, Janus was 
the god of gates and avenues, and in that character 
held a key in his right hand, and a red in his left, to 


JANUARY. 


| 


eter 


set 


symbolize his opening and ruling the year: some- 
times he bore the number 300 in one hand, and 65 in 
the other, the number of its days. At other times he 
was represented with four heads, and placed in a tem- 
ple of tour equal sides, with a door and three win- 
dows in each side, as emblems of the four seasons aud 
the twelve months over which he presided, 


According to Verstegan, (Restitution of Decayed 
Intelligence, 4to. 1628, p. 59,) the Saxons called this 
month “Wolf-monat,” or Wolf-month, because the 
wolves of our ancient forests, impelled by hunger at 
this season, wont to prowl and attack man himselt ; 


{the inferior animals, on whom they usuaily preyed, 


having retired or perished from the inclemency oi the 
weather. T'ne Saxons alsw called this morth “ Aefter- 
yula,” or After Christmas. In illuminated calenders 
prefixed to Catholie missals, or service books, Janua- 
ry was frequently depicted asa man with faggots or a 
woodman’s axe, shivering and blowing his fingers. 
Spenser introduces this month in his Faerie Queen : 


Then comes old January, wrapped well 

In many weeds to keep the cold away ; 

Yer did he quake and quiver like to quell ; 

And blow his nayles to warm them if he may ; 

For they were numb’d with holding all the day 

An hatchet keene, with which he felled wocd, 

And trom the trees did lop the needlesse spray ; 

Upon a huge great earth-pot steane he stood, 

From whose wide mouth there flowed forth the 
Romane flood. 
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